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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLERK OF OXENFORD 
By J. MircHett Morse 


I. THe Source oF THE DIFFICULTY 

The high density of Chaucer’s characterization is subtly maintained 
even in the Clerk of Oxenford, whose outward appearance is merely 
indicated and whose inner life is merely suggested. If his character 
now seems less vivid than that of the Miller, the Reeve, or the Wife 
of Bath, it is because he himself, in such company, had little to say. 
We must read him between the lines of his tale. And since in his 
case the outward appearance counts for little and the philosophy for 
a great deal, the circumstances of the journey present a real difficulty 
for us. Erasmus, in the preface to Praise of Folly, has left us an 
explicit statement of the scholar’s dilemma in an overland convoy: 


Coming out of Italy a while ago, on my way to England, I did not want to 
waste in idle talk and popular stories all the hours I had to sit on horseback... 
and the time seemed hardly suitable for serious intellectual effort. 


The Clerk’s personal qualities were as little apparent to the Host 
as the silent Erasmus’ must have been to his companions. Socially 
as well as physically, distance obscures details, and in any circle the 
vulgar mind tends to reduce to types the individuals who move in 
other circles. The Host saw not the reality before his eyes but the 
crude caricature in his mind, the stock schoolman or absent-minded 
professor: “I trowe ye studie aboute som sophyme.” 

Something of the same difficulty hampers the modern reader— 
through no fault of his own. Partly because of a general reorienta- 
tion of philosophy since the Reformation and the Renaissance from 
theological questions to explicitly humanistic questions, and partly 
no doubt because of religious prejudice, most historians of philosophy 
have until recently tended to treat the Middle Ages with contempt ; 
one would almost think subtlety was a vice in a philosopher. Many 
of the major texts remain untranslated; many more remain poorly 
edited ; and a shocking number have never been printed at all. Stu- 
dents of belles lettres, therefore, have little basis for distinguishing 
between one schoolman and another. I think it would be safe to 
say that among students of Chaucer hundreds have read Plato and 
Aristotle for every one who has read the Oxonians Duns Scotus and 
William of Ockham.? This is unfortunate, for in order to make 
intelligent conjectures about the Clerk of Oxenford and his attitude 
toward the tale he tells we must have some conception of his intel- 
lectual milieu. 


~~ 4 Erasmus, Praise of Folly, trans. Hoyt Hopewell Hudson (Princeton, 
1941), p. 1. 

2 Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), pp. 13-14, shows a 
knowledge of Ockham’s thought; but I have found no more than a bare mention 
of Scotus or Ockham in any other book on Chaucer. 
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It is primarily a matter of familiarizing ourselves with certain 
theological controversies. The great period of theology was the 
Middle Ages, and this interest colored all other interests. The peren- 
nial questions of philosophy, which ultimately are questions about 
human life, were couched in theological terms. The most significant 
advances in the theory of human freedom, for example, were made 
not by political philosophers but by theologians. In the field of 
political theory, the only advance from the Policraticus to the Defensor 
Pacis was to transfer temporal dominion from the Church to the 
civil authorities, who at that time were equally autocratic; the doc- 
trine that the individual had rights as against the authorities grew 
out of discussions of the nature of the soul and the virtue of the sacra- 
ments. It was to such discussions that the medieval logicians chiefly 
addressed themselves. 

The Clerk lived near the end of the period, when as a result of 
such discussions faith was being divorced from reason and scholasti- 
cism was dying. I hope to demonstrate that he summed up in his 
person the intellectual dilemmas of his time; that he was a man of 
essentially humanistic temper, aware of so many complexities, 
nuances, modulations, qualifications, and paradoxes in life that he 
found it difficult to rest in dogmatic assurance of anything; that at 
heart he was on the side of the Wife of Bath; and that in mocking 
her he was also examining, once more and yet once more, his own 
restless intelligence. 


II. Tue CLerx’s BACKGROUND 


Oxford was a major center of the individualistic ferment that was 
bubbling through English life in Chaucer’s time. The Master of 
Balliol from 1360 to 1381 (with intervals of leave) was John Wyclif; 
his chief historical function was to popularize the ideas of certain 
Oxford thinkers who had preceded him as forerunners of Protestant- 
ism. It should perhaps be emphasized that Wyclif was not a 
Protestant as Luther, Knox, and Calvin were Protestants. Rather, 
he embodied the culmination of a long movement toward individualism 
within the Church. The failure of the movement was signalized by 
Wyclif’s condemnation as a heretic thirty-one years after his death.® 

Precisely when the movement began, it would be difficult to say. 
As early as 851 John Scotus Erigena, in De Divisione Naturae, had 
maintained (1) that in cases of conflict between reason and authority 
the individual should trust reason, since valid authority was sup- 
ported by reason, and (2) that since Scripture was the ultimate 
authority, no human authority should forbid the individual to in- 
vestigate its meaning by the light of reason.* But Erigena lived two 
hundred years too soon; he had little influence and no immediate 


8 Joseph H. Dahmus, Prosecution of John Wyclif (New Haven, 1952), pp. 
148-49, 153-54, 157. 
4+ Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXXII, 509 A, 511 B, 513 B-C. 
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suctessors. The movement toward individualism, on its intellectual 
side, grew out of the realist-nominalist controversy, which began 
with Berengar of Tours about 1050.° 

The central concern of medieval philosophy was the question of 
universals—whether genera and species existed independently of 
their individual members or were merely verbal abstractions. Which 
came first, the genus animal, the species horse, or the individual 
horses? Just what is equinitas? The question is far from trivial. 
Are we human by virtue of our membership in the human species, 
or is there no such species except as a figment of the mind? Just 
what is humanitas? Which has priority by nature, the individual 
or the group? If a genus or species has objective existence, if it is 
a real entity and not merely a word signifying a collection of indi- 
viduals, what is its nature and how is it apprehended? Is there such 
a thing as love, over and above particular loves? Is there such a 
thing as justice, over and above particular just acts? If not, how do 
we know whether an act is just or unjust? Are there universal 
principles, or are there not? Are what we call principles abstracted 
from experience, or do they have objective existence a priori? Are 
they merely convenient working arrangements, subject to change with 
time and place, or do they have a supra-human validity? To what 
extent, if any, should human affairs be governed by nonhuman 
standards? Should the individual be sacrificed for the principle, or 
vice versa? Does the organization exist for the sake of the individual, 
or the individual for the sake of the organization? Or both? Just 
what is their proper relationship? The importance and the diffi- 
culty of such questions were fully appreciated by the scholastics— 
and, as I hope to demonstrate, by Chaucer’s Clerk. 

In the Middle Ages those who thought universals were real were 
called realists; those who thought they were merely generic (or 
species) names were called nominalists. The universals were called 
essences or substances; the details of their material embodiments 
or individual manifestations were called accidents. The patron saint 
of realism was the Neo-Platonist Augustine ; of nominalism, Aristotle. 
About 1050, Berengar of Tours, applying the recently discovered 
logic of Aristotle to the mystery of the Eucharist, reasoned himself 
into a heretical position and began a controversy whose echoes are 
still ringing. The accidents of a thing, he argued, cannot exist with- 
out its substance; thus, if by the act of consecration the sacramental 
bread and wine really ceased to be bread and wine, the accidents of 
bread and wine could not remain; since they do remain, their sub- 
stances must remain; since the substances of bread and wine remain, 
their transubstantiation into the body and blood of Christ is symbolic, 
not real. Such a view, of course, could not be permitted, since it 


5 This terminus a quo is rather arbitrary. I ignore Porphyry and Boethius, 
who first stated the problem, because they were not involved in the controversy 
over it; and of course the controversy was implicit in Plato. 
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tends to make the value of the Eucharist subjective rather than 
objective, to make the experience of the communicant more important 
than the ministrations of the priest, and thus to transfer spiritual 
power from the Church to the individual. It also tends to make the 
personal character of the priest important. It might be called proto- 
Protestantism. Berengar’s argument is recorded and answered by 
Lanfranc, first Archbishop of Canterbury under the Normans, in 
Liber de corpore et sanguine domini nostri (1079) : 
As the Apostle Andrew says, though on earth His flesh and blood be eaten and 
drunk, yet until the time of the Resurrection of all He shall remain whole and 
live at the Father’s right hand in Heaven. If you ask how that can be, I answer 
briefly and to the point: a mystery of the faith can be advantageously believed ; 
it cannot be usefully investigated.® 

Berengar was twice forced to recant, but continued to teach his 
doctrine; and the question, once raised, would not down. Between 
1092 and 1094 St. Anselm, Lanfranc’s successor at Canterbury, 
wrote De Fide trinitatis et de incarnatione verbi in reply to a work 
by Roscellinus of Compiégne (1050-1125), professing the heresy 
of tritheism. Just as individuals are the sole reality and “mankind” 
a convention of speech, said Roscellinus, so each person of the Trinity 
is unique and independent: the Trinity is not one but three—a col- 
lection, not a self-existent entity. Anselm quotes him as having said, 
by way of proof, 
If in God the three persons are one substance, and not three unique and 
separate substances—as it were three angels or three spirits—so that in will 


and power they are completely the same, then the Father and the Holy Ghost 
are incarnated with the Son.? 


To this, Anselm replies that a man who cannot grasp the concept 
of humanity can hardly be expected to penetrate the mystery of the 
Trinity and should not presume to discuss it.* The articles of faith 
are to be believed; if we can understand them rationally, we should 
thank God; if we cannot, we should not announce the fact with a 
flourish of trumpets but bow our heads in reverence.’® 

It will be observed that the arguments of Lanfranc and Anselm 


® Migne, P.L., CL, 421 C-D: “Sed, sicut dicit Andreas apostolus, cum vere in 
terris carnes ejus sint comestae et vere sanguis ejus sit bibitus, ipse tamen 
usque in tempora restitutionis omnium in coelestibus ad dexteram Patris 
integer perseverat et vivus. Si quaeris modum quo id fieri possit, breviter ad 
praesens respondeo: Mysterium fidei credi salubriter potest, vestigari utiliter 
non potest.” 

7 Migne, P.L., CLVIII, 262 A: “Si in Deo...tres personae sunt una tantum 
res; et non sunt tres res unaquaeque per se separatim, sicut tres angeli, aut tres 
animae; ita tamen ut potentia et voluntate omnino sint idem: ergo Pater et 
Spiritus sanctus cum Filio est incarnatus.” 

8 Ibid., 265 B-C: “Qui enim nondum intelligit quomodo plures homines in 
specie sint unus homo; qualiter in illa secretissima et altissima natura compre- 
hendet quomodo plures personae, quarum singula quaeque est perfectus Deus, 
sint unus Deus?... Haec dixi, ne quis antequam sit idoneus, altissimas de fide 
quaestiones praesumat discutere... .” 

® [bid., 263 C: “Si potest intelligere, Deo gratias agat; si non potest, non 
immittat cornua ad ventilandum, sed submittat caput ad venerandum.” 
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tend to be anti-rationalistic. In Anselm’s subsequent exposition of 
the Trinity—essentially the same as that in the Monologium—he 
answers logic with logic; but instead of letting logic lead him where 
it will, he makes it lead him where it should. Erdmann has observed 
that Anselm was “a dialectician even in his prayers” ;*° but he was 
also something of a mystic even in his dialectics. His most personal 
utterances are the meditations; their general purport is indicated 
by the fact that in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
some of them were attributed to Richard Rolle.’ In fact, it was the 
mystics, not the scholastic realists, who most effectively answered 
the scholastic nominalists; and they too, in their disavowal of logic 
and their insistence on the overriding authority of personal experi- 
ence, helped to swell the tide of individualism.’* 

In the schools, nominalism gradually won out—though of course 
it is not easy to classify the major thinkers simply as nominalists or 
realists. What happened was less a victory of nominalists over 
realists than an increasing tendency toward nominalism in the think- 
ing of schoolmen generally. 

In 1159 John of Salisbury, in the otherwise realistic and authori- 
tarian Policraticus, asserted that it was a waste of time to consider 
the problem of universals, since no final answer was possible’*—a 
view which owes much to the conceptualism of his master Abelard— 
and that there were many matters on which intelligent men might 
admit doubt and suspend judgment, including providence, fate and 
free will, the virtues and vices, the nature of sin, of angels, and even 
of God.'* In the Aristotelian and half-nominalistic Metalogicus, a 
defense of logic both against its enemies and against its frivolous 
friends, he held that form without content is of no value; that we 
cannot be merely logical, but must be logical about something ; that 
though the general is the meaning of the particular, the particular is 
the life of the general; that the eternal and unchanging truth must 
be sought in its shifting and changing appearances; and that the 
success of our researches, though never complete, is proportioned 
to the eagerness, fidelity, modesty of assertion, and freedom from 
preconceptions with which we pursue them.’* 

This suggested attention to particulars was put into practice a 


10 Johann Eduard Erdmann, History df. Philosophy, trans. Williston S. 
Hough, 2nd edition (London, 1890-92), I, 312 

11 Hope Emily Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, MLA Mono- 
graph Series, No. III (New York, 1927), pp. 316, 347. 

12 Cf. Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and His Followers, 
ed. C. Horstman (London, 1896), II, xxx: “Mundi amatores scire possunt 
verba vel carmina nostrarum cantionum, non autem cantica nostrorum car- 
minum.... Ipsi insipidi divina sapientia non imbuti sed scientia ee 
inflati, male de seipsis senciunt et Deum adhuc cum amore tenere nesciunt. . 
(Ego Ricardus solitarius heremita dictus hoc melius cognovi quia expertus sum; 
or: hoc quod novi, assero)....” 

13 Migne, P.L., CXCIX, 664 B-D. 

14 Jbid., 640 B-D. 

15 Tbid., 866 B-C, 942 A-C. 
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century later by Roger Bacon, who taught at Oxford and whose 
generally nominalistic attitude is too well known to need exposition 
here.** In any case, Bacon’s work had little influence on his con- 
temporaries ;‘’ a much greater impetus was given to nominalism by 
his younger contemporary Duns Scotus (1266-1308), who is gener- 
ally accounted a moderate realist. The two chief points of Scotus’ 
doctrine were (1) the primacy of the will over the intellect, and 
(2) the uniqueness of the individual. 

The human will, said Scotus, is completely free; it interacts with 
the intellect and may be influenced by it, but is not compelled by it ;'* 
nor is it compelled by God’s own will. Since God is not compelled 
by any law superior to Himself, whatever He in His infinite wis- 
dom wills is good. For man, then, good consists in conformity to 
God’s will and evil in departure from it. But if it were man’s nature 
to conform to God’s will in all things, he would not be free, and 
sin would be impossible. Moreover, man would then be not man but 
God. As authorities on this point, Scotus quotes SS. Anselm, 
Augustine, and Jerome, all of whom agree that it is impossible for 
God, the uncreated, to create Himself or beings equal to Himself.’* 
Thus, by the undeniable fact of sin, we know that man is free. God 
can, if He so wills, make a man sinless by divine grace, but not by 
nature.”° 

To assert that sin is the result of freedom is to favor the heresy 
of Erigena over the orthodox Augustinian doctrine (which Erigena 
called “blasphemy”) that God ordains sin for His own good pur- 
poses ;*1 moreover, in Scotus’ treatment the emphasis is entirely on 
the will of the individual rather than on the tendency of the human 
species to sin. This is the chief point in which he differs from St. 
Thomas. The Angelic Doctor had asserted that the important thing 
about a man is his humanity, not his individuality or his generic 
animality. Though each soul is unique in its form, the difference 
between souls is actualized only when they are clothed with matter 
in the human compound, matter being the principle of individuation. 
Thus the individual differences, though real, are temporary and 


16 For Bacon’s appreciation of the mathematical and experimental methods, 
see Opus Majus of Roger Bacon, trans. Robert Bell Burke (Philadelphia, 1928), 
I, 123-27; II, 583-84. 

17 See D. E. Sharp, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (Oxford, 1930), p. 117. 

18 [bid., pp. 336-41 

19 B. Ioannis Duns Scoti...Commentaria Oxoniensia, ed. Marianus Fernan- 
dez Garcia (Quaracchi, 1914), II, 658-61. On God as uncaused and uncausable 
first cause, see De primo principio of John Duns Scotus, ed. and trans. Evan 
Roche (St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1949), pp. 67, 89, 143. 

20 Commentaria O-oniensia, ed. Garcia, II, 728-33. 

21 Cf. Erigena, De Divina Praedestinatione, Migne, P.L., CX XII, 378 B-C; 
De Divisione Naturae, Migne, P.L., CXXII, 810-29; Augustine, City of God, 
XI, 17, 18, trans. Marcus Dods, Modern Library (New York, 1950), p. 361; 
De Musica, VI, xi, 29; VI, xvii, 56; VI, xvii, 59, Migne, P.L., XXXII, 1179, 
1191, 1193; Enchiridion, XCIX, C, CI, Migne, P.L., XL, 278, 279. There is a 
piquant modern statement of the notion that God is glorified by sin, in Paul Val- 
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deserve little consideration. Man is an animal with a soul; the 
important thing is the soul, which differentiates the human species 
from the others, and the individual has one only because he is a 
member of the species: “Thus it is that the intention of nature is 
towards the species and not the individual, or the genus.”?* 

No, says the Subtle Doctor, matter is not the principle of indi- 
viduation. The matter of which bodies are made is identical in each; 
the difference is a difference not of matter but of form; each human 
body has its own substantive, essential form, which makes it the 
body which it is. Form being of higher dignity than matter, a differ- 
ence of form must be regarded with respect; therefore, the human 
body must be regarded with respect. Likewise, the soul in the human 
compound, being unique by virtue of its form, is an end in itself. 
Human beings are not interchangeable. No individual can be repro- 
duced, as such; each one is a new entity, physically and spiritually : 
“The composite is truly one. Therefore it has some one entity which 
is neither the entity of the matter nor that of the form.’** Thus the 
ultimate intention of nature is not the species but the individual. 

But then what becomes of the species humanity? Is humanity, 
as distinct from individuals, nothing but a word? Scotus meets this 
difficulty by asserting that the difference between one individual 
and another is not of kind but only of form. All souls are of the 
same kind, sharing a natura communis,** but each has its own indi- 
vidual form. Its very existence as a separate soul consists in this 
uniqueness, which is intrinsic and substantive, not accidental. The 
soul has not only quidditas (“whatness,” spirituality) but haecceitas 
(“thisness,” selfhood, individuality).*® It is not only a soul but this 
soul; the body likewise has not only corporeality but individuality. 
A man is not only a human being but this human being, and his 
thisness is essential to his humanity. Though Socrates and Plato are 
alike in that they share the animalitas of their genus and the 
humanitas of their species, they are different in that Socrates has his 
Socrateitas and Plato his Platonitas, and this difference is important. 
Every man is of his own genus—sui generis, the only one of his kind. 

The implications of Scotus’ conclusions are democratic and 
Protestant. In the thirteenth century, when society and all its insti- 





éry’s preface to Mon Faust, 24th edition (Paris, 1946), p. 7: “Mais rien ne dé- 
montre plus sirement la puissance d’un créateur que |’ infidélité ou I’insoumission 
de sa créature. Plus il I’a faite vivante, plus il l’a faite libre. Méme sa rébellion 
exalte son auteur: Dieu le sait.” But the good that is thus achieved is aesthetic 
rather than moral, cosmic rather than human. This is one reason, I believe, that 
the Church turned away from Augustine to Aristotle, thus taking a step in the 
direction of Protestantism. 

22 Summa Theologica, Q. 85, Art. 3, Reply Obj. 4, we Lf ritings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, ed. Anton C. "Pegis (New York, 1945), 

23 Commentaria O-xoniensia, ed. Garcia, IU, 237- 38, Daaae De Primo Prin- 
cipio, trans. Roche, pp. 21-23. 

24 See Allan Bernard Wolter, Transcendentals and Their Function in the 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus (Washington, 1946), pp. 15-16, 27-29. 

25 Commentaria O-xoniensia, ed. Garcia, II, 269-70, § 289. 
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tutions were organized on the Salisburian principle that the individual 
human being was of no importance as such, that his only significance 
was as a “member” of some “body”—the State, the Church, the 
Guild, the Order—or some occupational estate—peasant, soldier, 
priest—Scotus asserted his title to consideration as an individual. 
It is true that a hand or a foot has no value except as a part of the 
organism; but Scotus rejected the metaphor on the ground of man’s 
free will. 

His influence was enormous in his own day and continued strong 
to the middle of the sixteenth century.*® His followers even adopted 
his name, whose subsequent fate is a poignant irony. The Renais- 
sance humanists be-dunced him because, to their shame, they neither 
knew nor cared what he was talking about. But until their time his 
works were standard texts at Oxford,’ and he had a pervasive influ- 
ence on the thought of John Wyclif.”* 

Still more influential in the schools, however, was William of 
Ockham (1300-1349), who carried nominalism to its logical con- 
clusion, gave realism the blow that made it ineffective until the end 
of the nineteenth century, directly inspired Martin Luther, and had 
a strong though indirect influence on Wyclif. Ockham was one of 
the principal founders of individualism in social life, of positivism 
in ethics, of empiricism in science, and of skepticism in metaphysics.” 
He was not, however, a modern man in his thinking, but a medieval 
Christian. His nominalism proceeded from a religious motive: to 
show the impotence of reason to reveal religious truth, and thereby 
to establish the independence of faith from reason.*® Coming into the 
controversy as late as he did, it was perhaps inevitable that he should 
be accused of making faith seem unreasonable; and in view of his 
political opposition to the Avignon papacy, he has until recently been 
regarded as an enemy of religion. This misconception was due 
chiefly to the fact that his works were for the most part inaccessible. 
Some 40 per cent of them have not yet been printed. 

Faith, for Ockham, was an individual matter; as long as there 
was one believer, there would be a Church, for the life of the Church 
lay not in its institutional organization but in the hearts of its 
members. The institution was merely a collection of individuals, 
who alone were real.* No institution was a self-existent entity, 
since the human species itself was merely a collection of individuals. 
This he proceeded to prove. 

Every single thing that exists is numerically one. If humanity 

26 Sharp, pp. 282-83. 

27 Thomas Netter, Fasciculi Zizaniorum, ed. Walter W. Shirley, Rolls Series, 
No. 5 (London, 1858), p. xlix. 

28 See Herbert B. Workman, John Wyclif: A Study of the English Medieval 
Church (Oxford, 1926), I, 111. 

29 Robert Guelluy, Philosophie et Théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockham (Lou- 
vain, 1947), pp. 13, 376; Etienne Gilson, La Philosophie au moyen dge, 3rd 


edition (Paris, 1947), p. 655. 
80 Guelluy, pp. 17-19; Gilson, p. 639. 
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exists—not as a verbal abstraction but as a real entity—it must be 
added to the total number of human beings in the world, as some- 
thing different from them. That is an absurdity, unless we assume 
that the entity is distributed among all the individuals in the world. 
But if it is so distributed, then it is exactly the same in all individuals 
—and who would say that humanity is the same in Judas and in 
Christ ?*? (A modern man can see much poignancy in the notion, 
but in the Middle Ages Ockham’s objection was fatal.) The only 
other possibility is that the entity varies from individual to indi- 
vidual, in which case there are as many humanities as there are 
people—another absurdity. No, said the Invincible Doctor, “hu- 
manity” is merely an abstraction; there is no real natura communis ; 
the human species is no more than the sum of its parts: 


The universal is not some real thing having a psychological being inside the 
soul or outside of the soul. It has only a logical being in the soul and is a sort 
of fiction [like the symbol +#].... It is impossible that an entity of reason 
would be objectively identical with a real entity.... An idea is not an exis- 
tential thing.®* 


Ockham drew practical conclusions from this doctrine, which he 
set forth in political pamphlets against Pope John XXII on behalf 
of Michael da Cesena and other Franciscans who wanted their Order 
to return to the simplicity of St. Francis. No society, said Ockham, 
is superior to the individuals who constitute it. In reply to the Pope’s 
half-nominalistic assertion that the Franciscan Order had no rights 
against him because it was not a real but merely a fictive person, 
Ockham stated that there was no such thing as a fictive person: 
“The Minors [Franciscans] are the Order, and the Order is the 
Minors” ;** the Pope, in stripping the Order of its right to administer 
property in the name of the Holy See, had violated the rights of each 
Franciscan individually. A society exists only by virtue of agree- 
ment among individuals, and has no real existence apart from those 
individuals. They may change or modify the agreement from time 
to time, by assassination if no other way is available, and they need 
not submit to any human authority without redress. 


All human beings are subject to error, since “love and hate, anger, 
envy and the other passions of the soul corrupt the judgment and 
turn it aside from the truth.” Thus, anyone who sins is liable to 
error, and, since in this life no man is free from sin, any man can fall 
into heresy. The fact that a man holds ecclesiastical office does not 
exempt him from this danger, however high the office; and if men 
are fallible individually, they are fallible when assembled in council. 


31 Léon Baudry, “Le Philosophe et le politique dans Guillaume d’Ockham,” 
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A Church council thus has no monopoly on wisdom or even on faith, 
since God grants wisdom and faith to whom He will. The implica- 
tion, says Léon Baudry, is that Church councils should be open to 
the laity.*® 

The seeds of Protestantism are clearly here. Luther referred to 
Ockham as “my master” and “my dear master” ;** and Wyclif’s final 
conception of the Eucharist shows Ockham’s influence. Baudry 
denies the influence, saying, “The Wycliffist theory of the Eucharist 
does not reflect the position taken by William. William admits the 
dogma of the transubstantiation.”*? But William admitted all the 
dogmas. He only insisted that they could not be proved but must 
be taken on faith.** And Wyclif was not born with theological dis- 
sent on his lips. For most of his life he was a conservative in 
theology ; his ideas underwent a long evolution, and were not always 
consistent.*® Though an old-fashioned realist in his premises and 
an outspoken opponent of nominalism,*® in his last years he reached 
conclusions that went far beyond those of Ockham in their implica- 
tions of individualism ; he could not have gone so far had the ground 
not been prepared, and the fact that the masters-regent of Oxford 
unanimously supported him indicates that it had been prepared. To 
point out that his conclusions were more radical than Ockham’s is 
not to disprove Ockham’s influence. 

With regard to the Eucharist, Ockham had maintained in Chap- 
ters IX and X of De Sacramento Altaris that after the Host is con- 
secrated, its quantity and qualities remain unchanged, and therefore 
that the body of Christ is not in it either qualitatively or quanti- 
tatively. But he did not leave it at that; in Chapter XIII he asserted 
that though the Real Presence is contrary to nature, God’s will is 
absolute and can cause a substance to exist without accidents, or 
accidents without their proper substance: 


No contradiction appears in the statement that an absolute thing may exist 
without all that which is neither a part of it nor an essential cause of it. But 
no accident is a cause or a part of the substance in which it inheres; therefore, 
no contradiction is involved in the statement that a substance can exist per se 
without an accident.... God has made many things wonderful and contrary 
to the common course of nature.*! 


This is consistent with Ockham’s view that the articles of faith 
must be taken on faith. But Wyclif, rather than accept such a sharp 
conflict between faith and reason, denied that an accident could exist 
without a subject. Asserting that the doctrine of Berengar was the 
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original faith of the Church, he said Christ was present in the conse- 
crated Host spiritually, figuratively, and “virtually,” but not physi- 
cally.*? When this view was condemned by the Chancellor of Oxford, 
Wyclif appealed to the Crown; when the Crown, deciding that he had 
gone too far, advised him to submit, he set forth his views even more 
plainly in a Confession dated May 10, 1381—five years before the 
Canterbury Tales were begun. Its implications are unequivocally 
nominalistic and individualistic. The bread, he said, remains bread 
in substance as well as accidents, and the body of Christ, seven feet 
tall, remains in Heaven. It is the body of Christ which the faithful 
worship, not the bread, which is merely a symbol. Wyclif compares 
the bread to the wood of a holy image: to say that it is more than a 
symbol, that it is really Christ, is idolatry. The physical eye cannot 
see in the bread what is not physically there, but “the eye of faith” 
can see the body of Christ “spiritually” in the bread. The presence 
of Christ is no less real for being spiritual rather than physical: the 
“worshipers of signs” and “worshipers of accidents” are “priests of 
Baal.’’** 

That Wyclif’s poor preachers spread this doctrine throughout 
England is attested by the chronicler of St. Alban’s: “Among other 
things, they say and assert that the Eucharist on the altar after 
consecration is not really the body of Christ but a figure of it.” 
From this they did not hesitate to draw the most unorthodox conclu- 
sions, going far beyond Wyclif’s own position.*® The English works 
attributed to Wyclif are of dubious authenticity, but there is a large 
body of Lollard tracts and sermons that present such startling ideas 
as these: 


The power that priests have standeth not in transubstansing of the Host, nor 
in making of accidents for to stand by themselves...and these miracles that 
be feigned that no man may see nor know, as they are without profit, so they 
have no ground in God.*® 


Wyclif himself did not go so far; he never doubted the virtue of 
the sacrament ; he repeatedly asserted his belief in its divine ordina- 
tion; but the Lollards, in their insistence on the sole value of the 
individual experience, tended to do away with all outward observ- 
ances, to recognize no authority but Scripture, and to admit no judge 
of Scripture but the individual communicant. Wyclif did imply that 
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the only legitimate power of a priest was that which any man might 
exert as a morally superior person. 

Thus the last of the schoolmen transmitted to the general public 
ideas that had been evolving in the universities for a long time. The 
Franciscans were particularly strong at Oxford, as the Dominicans 
were at Paris, and the controversy within the Franciscan Order over 
the question of apostolic poverty had stimulated the growth of indi- 
vidualistic thought. Wyclif himself, albeit a secular priest and a 
realist, was in his latest conclusions a product of Oxford’s Franciscan 
and nominalist atmosphere. The religious conflicts in which he 
played so large a part had originated, on their intellectual side, in a 
technical dispute among logicians. Such is the background against 
which we must place Chaucer’s Clerk to see him clearly; such are 
the issues implicit in his treatment of the Griselda story. 


III. THe CLERK AND THE TALE 

One question naturally arises: how much did Chaucer know about 
all this. He was certainly not a philosopher in any technical sense, 
and it may be doubted that he gave a great deal of time to the alge- 
braic prose of the summae logicales. But in the fourteenth century, 
when the worlds of fashion, politics, and scholarship seem to have 
overlapped somewhat more than they do now, it is quite likely that 
a man as alert as Chaucer was aware of the main issues and the 
general drift. Robert Pratt has shown that Chaucer had a consider- 
able knowledge of the Policraticus;*" if he had not read Ockham’s 
logical treatises, he may very well have read some of his political 
tracts, in which the extreme nominalist position was clearly set forth ; 
he had some acquaintance with the realism of the Oxonian Thomas 
Bradwardine, whose ideas also influenced Wyclif ;** and through his 
connection with John of Gaunt, if in no other way, he doubtless had 
more than an ordinary layman’s understanding of what Wyclif was 
doing.*® When he looked at the Clerk, therefore, he probably saw 
more than the Host did. 

The Clerk, then, breathed an atmosphere charged with individu- 
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alism and incipient revolt. He had apparently intended to enter the 
Church, “For he hadde geten hym yet no benefyce,” but, like many 
others, had so fallen in love with logic that he had prolonged its study 
into the time originally scheduled for the higher study, divinity.®° 
This was a practice whose spread among university students had 
long worried the devout, particularly since the students, combining 
logic and grammar, seemed to be more concerned with exact expres- 
sion than with orthodox or thoughtful content. As early as the 
twelfth century Richard of St. Victor had protested that many 
scholastics were more ashamed of a barbarism than of a lie and 
paid more heed to the rules of Priscian than to those of Christ.” 
The Clerk, who inculcated moral virtue, was of course not one of 
these; nevertheless, his chief love was a secular subject. Even for 
Roger Bacon, theology had been queen of the sciences and all the 
others her handmaids; but Chaucer’s Clerk was one of a growing 
number of men who revived the ancient interest in secular knowl- 
edge for its own sweet sake. As an Aristotelian, he must aimost 
inevitably have leaned toward nominalism; as an Oxonian, he was 
in touch with the advance guard of individualism. Why, then, did 
he tell a tale of realistic tyranny and submission, with a happy ending? 

He was of course mocking the Wife of Bath ;*? but I think he was 
also doing two other things. (1) He was attempting to offset the 
effects of the Wife’s prologue and tale on the audience. By carrying 
nominalistic individualism to an anti-social extreme, she had tended 
to discredit it in the minds of her hearers; by carrying realistic 
authoritarianism to an extreme equally anti-social from the point of 
view of the emergent democratic consciousness, the Clerk was trying 
to undo the damage. His Griselda, ostensibly a model of wifeliness, 
was actually a damning example of what a wife should not be. (2) He 
was also conducting an argument with himself. The relations between 
the individual and the institution cannot be stated with dogmatic ease. 
No sententious formula can do justice to their complexity. The Clerk 
was wrestling with the angel of truth, who both blesses and cripples, 
and his praise of Griselda was not altogether insincere. 

Roger Bacon, individualist as he was, had praised as the noblest 
of Christian virtues the ability “to submit oneself entirely to the will 
of another.”** This was the older and more respectable tradition, 
the one more in keeping with the over-all pattern of medieval life. 
The scholars who questioned it were original not only in thought, 
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but even—a much more difficult achievement—in feeling, the last 
stronghold of conservatism. Certainly subordination has its value; 
if it should not be permitted to destroy the personality of the indi- 
vidual, yet neither can it be discarded as a means of getting collec- 
tive work done. 

The Clerk was aware of the difficulties all around ; if on the whole 
he inclined toward nominalism, he also knew that realism has its 
claims on thoughtful men. The first hint of his attitude is his good- 
natured assurance that he submits to the Host’s rule “As fer as 
resoun axeth, hardily.” He is the only one of the pilgrims to make 
this qualification ; its tone is quite different from that of the Parson’s 
ill-tempered refusal to tell a story, because its motivation is different. 
The tale he tells, of submission beyond reason, presents the ethical 
problem in a simple form; the comments he interpolates indicate his 
personal atttiude, and thereby indicate to the perceptive hearer some- 
thing of the complexity of the problem. For though he condemns 
the Marquis’ tyranny, he praises Griselda’s acquiescence in it—prob- 
ably, as I have suggested, not altogether by way of irony. 

The belief that such acquiescence is immoral is a modern belief; 
in the Middle Ages the individual was not expected to take any 
responsibility for the way he was governed; rebellion to tyrants was 
obedience to God only if the Church commanded it; unauthorized 
rebellion was a form of impiety.** Moreover, what seemed to be 
motiveless malignity may have had a quite creditable motive, which 
would be apparent to the Clerk and his more alert hearers. If the 
Marquis was not permitted to remain unmarried—and John of Salis- 
bury had maintained that the true prince, as administrator of uni- 
versal principles of right, must never consult his private wishes**— 
why should his wife be permitted a will of her own?** He was a 
good enough ruler, whose people had nothing to complain of but the 
lack of an heir. This being the case, it is conceivable that his bache- 
lorhood did not proceed from frivolity, his marriage from caprice, or 
his treatment of his wife from cruelty. We are told, on the contrary, 
that he loved Griselda sincerely—“Commendynge in his herte hir 
wommanhede, / And eek hir vertu,”—to such an extent that he was 
unwilling to marry anyone else: “and disposed that he wolde / Wedde 
hir oonly, if evere he wedde sholde.”’ 

In marrying so far beneath his rank, however, he violated the 
whole order of society and all the assumptions on which it rested. 
As with his hawking and hunting, he allowed his private inclination 
to outweigh his public duty; his marriage was the act of an irre- 
sponsible poet, not of a prince. A poet may obey the higher law of 
love, eternally true; a prince is bound by the civil code, wrong 
though it be; our Marquis, having defied the civil code, did not have 
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the courage or the genius to stand by his decision. In consequence, 
he felt a need to punish himself and his wife and to allay his own 
remorse by demonstrating her complete acceptance of the essentially 
inviolable status quo. The excuses he gave her had this much founda- 
tion: though the people did not object to his marriage, he, in his 
more responsible moments, did. At every point he emphasized that 
the marriage did not annihilate or even diminish the social distance 
between himself and his wife; it was thus not to be regarded as a 
merely individual act which might set a democratic precedent, but as 
a princely act by the grace of God—an arbitrary manifestation of 
God’s arbitrary power, unaccountable and inexplicable, to be taken 
on faith and not discussed. 

There was authority for this, too, in the Policraticus. The prince, 
as the servant of law, has no will of his own: “In public matters 
who can speak of the will of the prince, seeing that in public matters 
he may not will anything except what law or equity demands or 
the public interest requires?”*’ But the prince being by definition 
what he is, it follows that whatsoever he does is just, equitable, and 
in the public interest. On no account do his subjects have a right to 
complain: “Indeed, when the prince wills to be cruel to his subjects, 
it is not by his own authority but by the dispensation of God, who 
for His good pleasure punishes or tries them.”’** 

This is realism of the most extreme kind. In behaving cruelly to 
his wife the Marquis was administering the will of God, and she 
took his treatment without complaint because she accepted his 
authority and its underlying values without question. That the 
individual must be sacrificed for the sake of the principle, and that 
God tested the virtue of the innocent by seeming injustices, were 
basic assumptions of medieval life; the fact that the Marquis’ be- 
havior disturbed some of the Canterbury pilgrims indicates that the 
medieval world was coming to an end. The Clerk knew this better 
than any of his hearers; he was aware of the values that would be 
gained and of those that would be lost; and he told the tale of the 
Patient Griselda by way of raising questions in his hearers’ minds 
and reviewing them in his own. 

Griselda is portrayed throughout as a being whose chief virtue is 
a complete lack of private will, self-assertion, or individuality. She 
is an ideal medieval type: a Daughter, a Wife, and a Mother, but 
not a simple separate person. Her Griselditas is not recognized. 
Before her marriage her whole life is devoted to her father; at her 
first meeting with the Marquis she falls to her knees; her consent 
to the marriage is taken for granted: 


It liketh to youre fader and to me 
That I yow wedde, and eek it may so stonde, 
As I suppose, ye wol that it so be. 
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Without even waiting for a reply, the Marquis demands total and 
unconditional obedience; Griselda agrees without discussion. 

The first open expression of the Clerk’s personal attitude toward 
their relationship comes while he is telling of the Marquis’ first test. 
He finds the test “needless” and “yvel.” He is concerned for Griselda 
as an individual, who should not be put “in anguish and in drede.” 
This does not appear in any of the sources of the tale.*° The Clerk 
says he speaks for himself; but since Chaucer found his speech 
“souninge in moral vertu,” it may be that he speaks for Chaucer too, 
who is apparently doing something more than merely repeating a 
popular story with a moral that leans the other way. 

But neither the Marquis nor Griselda herself has any such respect 
for her individuality. The Marquis, though he realizes her suffering, 
and though he suffers to some extent himself, sacrifices all personal 
feeling to the social fitness of things. He reminds her of her low 
estate, and she responds with full acceptance of the fact that she and 
her child are mere chattels. It does not occur to her that her own 
feelings should be considered : 


Whan she had herd al this, she noght ameved 
Neither in word, or chiere, or contenaunce; 
For, as it semed, she was nat agreved. 
She seyde, “Lord, al lyth in youre plesaunce, 
My child and I, with hertely obeisaunce, 
Been youres al, and ye mowe save or spille 
Youre owene thyng; werketh after youre wille.” 


This, coming immediately after the Clerk’s expression of disap- 
proval, must almost inevitably bear the stamp of perversity rather 
than of loyalty. The nearest the Clerk comes to criticizing Griselda 
is at this point: even a nurse, he says, would not suppress her feel- 
ings so completely. But the only concession the mother makes to 
herself is to request meekly that the child’s body be buried—unless 
the Marquis forbids it. Thereafter she remains, apparently with 
the Clerk’s approval, “As glad, as humble, as bisy in servyse, / And 
eek in love, as she was wont to be.” 

When she is deprived of her second child, her abnegation is even 
more explicit: she neither has nor wishes to have a will of her own; 
she does not mind losing her children if the Marquis wills it; she 
only wishes she could anticipate his desires, in order to cooperate 
in fulfilling them; not even her life could bear down the balance 
against his authority. The Clerk again protests, accusing the Marquis 
of “sturdinesse” ; he explains it, for the benefit of the women in his 
audience, as mere bullheadedness—an explanation so unenlightening 
that it can only be a bit of Erasmian foolery, a semi-private joke for 
the benefit of the Clerk himself and whoever else may see it. 

This is an indication of his attitude toward the tale—a tale with 
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meanings as deep or as shallow as the hearer’s own penetration— 
and toward women. A man with such a conventionai attitude toward 
women could not altogether disapprove of Griselda’s invincible 
“wyfhod” and “stedfastnesse” : 


God be thanked, al fil for the beste. 

She shewed wel, for no worldly unreste 

A wyf, as of hirself, nothing ne sholde 
Wille in effect, but as hir housbonde wolde. 

The medieval view of the relation between husband and wife per- 
sisted much longer than the analogous view of the relation between 
ruler and subject. The woman was hardly considered a person in 
her own right. Even Milton wanted freedom of will for men only. 
But if woman is to stand in her husband’s sight as in the sight of 
God—‘“He for God only, she for God in him”—the husband has a 
responsibility to be godlike, as Adam seemed to be before the fall. 
If he does not measure up, if he has no more self-possession than 
his wife, by what right does he rule her? 

The Marquis actually has less self-control than Griselda. As with 
his inordinate hawking and hunting, so with his treatment of her: 
“on his lust present was al his thoght.” The Clerk calls it “cruel” 
and “wikke.”. He has the Marquis broach the next temptation with 
such palpable insincerity and in such a heartless manner—‘“bois- 
tously,” “in open audience”—that it raises a doubt as to the validity 
of the whole realist position in politics. When this creature of 
impulse says that in great lordship is great servitude and that he may 
not do as every plowman may, he seems to be offering a specious 
excuse for mere personal caprice. Having apparently murdered his 
children, he has shaken the people’s confidence in his good faith— 
hardly the act of a responsible ruler; and his advice to Griselda to 
bear the strokes of chance and fortune “with even herte,” ignoring 
her demonstrated fortitude and capping her injuries with an insult, 
seems to be the most abandoned capriciousness. 

Surely the effect of such a speech can only be to discredit the 
Salisburian theory of dominion in the minds of the Clerk’s fourteenth- 
century hearers. But Griselda herself feels neither injured nor 
insulted. Even the smock she begs in compensation of her maiden- 
head—“Lat me nat lyk a worm go by the weye”—is not for the sake 
of her own self-respect, but for the sake of the Marquis’ honor. And 
the reaction of the people to her dispossession is one of pity for her 
rather than anger toward the Marquis. They curse fortune, not in- 
justice: an attitude proceeding from the realistic tradition of the 
helplessness of the individual and the indisputable right of authority. 

The Clerk seems to share their attitude, at least for the time being. 
He praises Griselda, “this flour of wyfly pacience,” for her humility, 
benignity, and discretion, “ay honurable”; he commends the will- 
ingness with which she prepares the palace for her successor and 
the cheerfulness and good will with which she bespeaks tender 
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treatment of the new wife; and at last he permits the Marquis to 
justify his behavior on good realistic grounds: 
I have doon this deede 

For no malice, ne for no crueltee, 

But for t’assaye in thee thy wommanheede, 
a quality more important than any individual woman. Instead of 
slapping his face, Griselda is delighted. The realistic position is 
summed up in the stanzas that follow: the piteous day has had a 
blissful end; God tests our virtue, not to discern our will but to 
exercise us, “And for oure beste is al his governaunce / Lat us thanne 
lyve in vertuous suffraunce.” 

The Clerk destroys the position, however, by dryly remarking that 
a wife like Griselda would be unbearable. Having thus deftly stood 
realism on its head, he sums up for nominalism. He observes mock- 
ingly that women’s gold nowadays is badly alloyed with brass, but 
the fact does not greatly disturb him. He sighs good-naturedly over 
the Wife of Bath’s lack of “wommanhede”; he is full of shocked 
admiration for her individualism. She is not only a wife but a person 
in her own right. God be with her and with all such: “Grisilde is 
deed, and eek hire pacience,” and women do well to insist on their 
rights. If, after centuries of oppression, their insistence is truculent, 
that is regrettable but understandable; let them be as truculent as 
may be necessary. 

Kemp Malone says the Clerk’s concluding speech “has no real 
pertinence to the theme of the tale and actually clashes with the effect 
which the tale as a whole was intended to produce” ;* and John 
Tatlock says the Clerk, having drawn “an obvious mediaeval moral” 
in the tale, “became somewhat frivolous and ironical in the Clerk’s 
Envoy at the expense of the modern woman.’™ 

I suggest that the intended effect of the tale as a whole was not to 
inculcate an obvious medieval moral but to raise questions about a 
set of values which, at least in the universities, no longer seemed 
obviously right. The Clerk, however, was not a _ thoroughgoing 
nominalist ; he leaned toward the nominalist or individualist side, but 
not so far as to disavow altogether the older values. He was con- 
ducting a debate within himself, a debate in which his hearers could 
participate to the extent permitted by their individual acuity. 

When Wyclif was in trouble with the authorities at Oxford, net 
only the masters-regent but crowds of students rallied to his support. 
Was our Clerk among them? We cannot be sure. He stood with 
one foot in each age; his own individuality was such that he prob- 
ably found it difficult to commit himself without reservation to any 
side in a controversy. He was not afraid to be misunderstood. No 
wonder he was threadbare. 

Pennsylvania State University 


60 Chapters on Chaucer, p. 225. 
61 John S. P. Tatlock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Works, 
The Chaucer Society, Second Series, No. 37 (London, 1907), p. 162. 








THE PERFECT POLITICIAN AND ITS AUTHOR 
By ALLEN R. BENHAM 


In 1660 J. Cotrell printed for William Roybould and Henry 
Fletcher The Perfect Politician, a volume 5%” long, 342” wide 
and 1” thick, comprising three unnumbered pages of preface—an 
address to the people of England—and 359 pages of text. It had as 
frontispiece a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, whose life is narrated in 
the volume. The Perfect Politician has been called by W. C. Abbott 
in his Cromwell Bibliography (Cambridge, Mass., 1929) “the best 
of the early lives of Cromwell”; and C. H. Firth in his article on 
Cromwell in the DNB says that it is the only early biography of 
Cromwell of any value, an opinion quoted by Godfrey Davies in his 
Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603-1714 (Oxford, 
1938), p. 83.? 

The Perfect Politician is evidently a campaign document, so I 
assume that it was printed before the Restoration. Perhaps it was 
in that spate of printed matter that included Milton’s Ready and 
Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. The book was repub- 
lished in 1680 with no printer’s name on the title page and again in 
1681, still with no author’s name on the title page or elsewhere in the 
book. It has commonly been ascribed to Henry Fletcher but on 
what the late W. C. Abbott says are “very slender grounds.”* Cot- 
rell and Roybould, whose names are on the first edition’s title page 
as printer and bookseller, and Fletcher were not eminent enough to 
be noticed in the DNB, but they are all listed in H. R. Plomer, Dic- 
tionary, of Booksellers and Printers, 1645-1667.* Plomer credits no 
one of them with authorship. It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent some evidence that the author of The Perfect Politician was 
John Sadler (1615-1674). Mark Noble (1754-1827) in his Memoirs 
of the Protectoral House of Cromwell (1784)—a book that has been 
“damned” and “pillaged” by many subsequent Cromwell scholars— 
says that Sadler was a relative of Cromwell.® 

Sadler is an old family name in Shropshire, but when John 
Sadler was born on August 18, 1615, his father was the incumbent 
of Patcham, Sussex. John’s mother was Elizabeth Shelley, daughter 


1] have in my own collection an imperfect copy of the first edition. There 
are copies in the British Museum and the Library of Congress. 

2 Donald Stauffer, in his English Biography Before 1700 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930), lists ten biographies of Cromwell before 1700. But he missed two: 
Josiah Ricraft, Survey of England's Champions and Truth’s Faithful Patriots 
(London, 1647), pp. 101-105; and William Winstanley, England's Worthies 
(1660), pp. 525-613. 

3 W. C. Abbott, Bibliography of Cromwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), II, 158. 

* Bibliographical Society Publication (1907), pp. 54, 75, 158. 

5 See W. C. Abbott, II, 186 n. 
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of Henry Shelley. We know nothing of John’s elementary schooling ; 
perhaps he was trained by his father. The family was apparently 
inclined to Puritanism, for John was admitted pensioner of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, a well-known center of Puritan influence, on 
November 13, 1630. He matriculated 1631, received his B.A. 1634, 
his M.A. 1638, and became a fellow of the college in 1639. Among 
his intimates at Emmanuel was John Harvard after whom Harvard 
College was named, and who on April 16, 1636, married Sadler’s 
sister Anne. Another of his Emmanuel friends was Peter Sterry 
(later Cromwell’s chaplain) whom Sadler had interested in Hebrew 
and other Semitic studies. Samuel Baker in his manuscript notes on 
Emmanuel College says that Sterry and Sadler were “the first that 
were observ’d to make a publick profession of Platonism in the Uni- 
vers[ity] of Cambridge.”? This would imply that these two men 
were the initiators of that movement called “Cambridge Platonism,” 
the best known figures in which were;Henry More, Benjamin 
Whitchcote, John Smith, and Ralph Cudworth. 


John Sadler studied law at Lincoln’s Inn and practiced as a master 
in chancery from 1644 until 1656. In 1655, by Cromwell’s warrant 
pursuant to an ordinance for regulating and limiting the jurisdiction 
of the Court of chancery, Sadler had “been continued as one of the 
masters of chancery when their number had been reduced to six.””* 
In 1649 he became recorder and master of requests of London, an 
office he held until the Restoration. And in the same year he received 
from Cork a letter addressed by Cromwell “To My Worthy Friend, 
John Sadler Esq., one of the masters in chancery’” offering him the 
post of Lord Chief Justice of Munster, an office which Sadler did 
not accept. In 1651-1652 Sadler was on the commission for the better 
regulation of the law and for proposals of reform. And in 1654 he 
and Sterry were fellow members of the Board of Commissioners or 
“Triers” for approbation of public preachers.’° 


6 See the account of Sadler’s life in the DNB and in John and J. A. Venn, 
Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, Eng., 1927), IV, 3. There are also some 
interesting references to Sadler in W. C. Abbott, Writings and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1937-47), III, 120 n., 167, 671, 704. The 
first biography of Sadler is probably that in Thomas Birch, General Dictionary, 
Historical and Critical (1739), IX, 19. Birch says that he got his material 
from a memoir by Thomas Sadler, Jr., a grandson of John. Thomas Sadler, 
Jr., was a deputy clerk of the pells in the Exchequer. Thomas Sadler, Sr., 
second son of John, was intended for the law, but after some association with 
Sir Peter Lely became a portrait painter. He painted the picture of John 
Bunyan which now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery. 

7 See V. de S. Pinto, Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan (Cambridge, Eng., 
1934), p. 10. 

8 Sadler did various chores for Cromwell in setting up the trials of prisoners 
at the bar of various courts. 

®See Thomas Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromweil, ed. S. C. 
Lomas (New York, 1904), III, 266-68. 

1° Little is known about John Sadler’s private life. On September 9, 1645, he 
married Jane Trenchard, daughter of John Trenchard, Esq., of Warmwell in 
Dorset. Sadler’s London house burned down in the Great Fire, and later one 
of his country residences was also destroyed by fire. In 1660, after he had lost all 
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Turning now to Sadler’s parliamentary connections, we find that 
in 1645 he was one of the secretaries of the House of Commons and 
one of the masters of requests. In 1653 he was M.P. for Cambridge- 
shire and a member of the Council of State for the “Barebones” 
Parliament; in 1659 he was M.P. for Great Yarmouth in the Isle 
of Wight. 

Sadler had thus been very busy in the practice of law and in par- 
liamentary politics. He had probably resigned his fellowship at 
Emmanuel College or allowed it to lapse. But in 1650 he was made 
master of Magdalen College, Cambridge." It seems likely that this 
move was prompted by or at least acquiesced in by Cromwell. For 
ever since the early days of the Civil War, when he prevented the 
Cambridge colleges from sending their silverware to the support of 
the King, Cromwell, who had been a student of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, had kept careful control of the University. Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, was the college of Samuel Pepys. The latter’s Diary 
does not cover his college days, but on January 26, 1661,'* Pepys and 
one Pierce, a friend of his, paid a visit to the college. Pepys says of 
the visit, which took place after the reinstatement of Edward Rain- 
bowe, that “there was nothing at all left of the old preciseness in their 
discourse, specially on Saturday nights.” He adds that Mr. Zanchy 
or Sanchy, a fellow of the College, “told me that there was no such 
thing now-a-days among them at any time.” Pepys was at Magdalen 
from 1650 until 1654 or 1655, but we know nothing of his college 
career except that on October 21, 1653, “he was publicly admonished 
with another undergraduate for having been ‘scandalously over- 
served with drink.’ ’’** Perhaps the above diary reference is all we can 
guess as to Sadler’s regime as master. 

Cotton Mather, in Magnalia Christi Americana,* proclaimed 
Sadler a prophet, because in 1662 he predicted that there would be 
a great plague in London and that “the greatest part of the city 
would be burnt and St. Paul’s Cathedral.” The DNB in its article 
on Sadler lists the publication of a contemporary pamphlet in which 
witnesses attest the truth of Sadler’s prediction. 

Sadler is the acknowledged editor of two books, both of which 
appeared in 1645. His colleague in the two projects was Thomas 
May (1595?-1650), dramatist, narrative poet, translator of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, and official historian of the Long Parliament.’® The books 
were official publications of Parliament and were intended to 
strengthen its case against the King. The first was The King’s 


his ofices—civil, ecclesiastical, and collegiate—he removed to an estate at Warm- 
well, where he died in 1674. Herrick, Milton, and Clarendon also died in 1674. 

11 He supplanted Edward Rainbowe (see DNB) and held the office until 
1660, when Rainbowe was reinstated. 

12 See the Diary, Everyman edition, I, 25. 

138 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th edition, X XI, 130. 

14 Book VII, 102. 

15 See Allan G. Chester, Thomas May: Man of Letters (Philadelphia, 1932). 
There are references to Sadler on pp. 66, 67, and 174. 
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Cabinet Opened. It consists of prints of the King’s letters and papers 
captured by the parliamentary army during the battle of Naseby and 
offers a clue to the authorship of The Perfect Politician.’® The sec- 
ond was Lord George Digby's Cabinet and Dr. Goffe’s Negotia- 
tions." George Digby was the eldest son and successor of John 
Digby, first Earl of Bristol, and Dr. Goffe (or Gough) was Stephen 
Goffe, a royalist divine employed by Charles I in diplomatic negotia- 
tions. The book consists largely of Digby’s letters. 

John Sadler is also the recognized author of three works. The 
first is a Cambridge Latin play, Masquerade du Ciel. Presented to 
the great queen of the little world (i.e., Queen Henrietta Maria) ; a 
celestial map of the heavenly bodies the years 1639-1640 by J. S. of 
Emmanuel College Cambridge, 1640.'* The second is Rights of the 
Kingdom; or Histories of our Ancestors Touching the Duty, Power, 
Election or Succession of our Kings and Parliaments, Our Due Lib- 
erty, Due Allegiance, Three Estates, Their Legislative Power, 
Original, Judicial and Executive, with the Militia. London, 1649. 
Reprinted 1682.* This is one of the most thoroughgoing of the 
seventeenth-century discussions of the topics named in the title. 
Sadler seems to know Old English, he cites the well-known ancient 
authorities on the history of English law, Coke’s Institutes and John 
Selden’s works. He shows the same interest in the Jews as does 
I. S. in The Perfect Politician. He is familiar with the works of 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, William of Newbugh, Henry of 
Huntington, Matthew of Paris, Matthew of Westminster, and Flor- 
ence of Worcester. The style is much the same as that of The Perfect 
Politician. The third of John Sadler’s known publications is Olbia, 
the New Land Lately Discovered. With its Religion and Rites of 
Worship; Laws, Customs and Government; with Other Things 
Remarkable, By a Christian Pilgrim, driven by Tempest from Civita 
Vecchia, or Some Other Parts about Rome; Through the Straits 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The First Part (all pubd.). From the 
Original. 1660.2° I suppose from the title page that the book is 
something like James Harrington’s Oceana (1656) and Milton’s 
Ready and Easy Way (1660), a Utopia in form but intended to be 
put into operation in England. The similarity of Olbia to Albion 
is obvious. To this list of John Sadler’s works, I now propose to 
add The Perfect Politician. 

In the prefatory address To The People of England, the author 


16 See post, pp. 26-27. I have used the copy of The King’s Cabinet Opened in 
the Library of the University of Minnesota. See J. T. Gerould, Sources of 
English History of the Seventeenth Century, Publications of the University of 
Minnesota, Bibliographical Series, No. 1 (1921), p. 22. 

17 [bid., p. 231. 

18] have not seen this. See CBEL, I, 659; see also Halkett and Laing, Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous Literature (1883 ed.), II, 1555, and Notes and Queries, 
Series IV, Vol. III, p. 175 (Feb. 20, 1869). 

19 | have read this in the second edition. See J. T. Gerould, p. 401. 
20] have not seen this. See CBEL, II, 529, and Halkett and Laing, III, 1808. 
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of The Perfect Politician writes in the first person and signs himself 
I. S. The form of the signature becomes significant when one remem- 
bers (1) that the last three books of Joseph Hall’s Virgidemiarum 
are signed I. H.,” and that his Discovery of a New World has 
remarks by I. H. “the translator unto I. H. the author” ;** (2) that 
Milton’s Eikonoklastes has on its title page “The author I. M.” ;?* 
(3) that John Donne’s Juvenilia is described on the title page as 
“Written by I. Donne.’** It therefore seems quite plausible that 
John Sadler may have signed himself I. S. This is my first clue to 
the authorship of The Perfect Politician. 

This prefatory address, further, may be a clue to a date for pub- 
lication a little more precise than 1660. I. S. remarks that the “main 
scope of his discourse is a continued series of tragical scenes with 
comical interludes,” from which “the reader may derive some profit 
but not much pleasure when the theme is nothing else but boxing 
about of government, as men do balls in a tennis court.” These last 
words describe accurately what went on in England between Rich- 
ard Cromwell’s retirement and Monck’s intervention. 

Continuing, the writer laments “our unnatural divisions” and adds 
that his aim in this work is to eschew encomiums in his account of 
Cromwell, to be moderate, and “to keep pace with truth, so near as 
possibly it may be traced.” He confines himself to a narrative of 
Cromwell’s public life—it takes him only two pages to cover the 
first forty-one years of Cromwell’s life. 

Finally, the writer makes the propaganda character of his work 
clear. In the first two sentences of the address, he says: 


The ensuing history properly belongeth to you [i.e., the people of England], 
in a double respect: first, because it was your blood and treasure that raised 
the subject of this discourse to supremacy. Then, secondly, your backs bore the 
burthen of his greatness; therefore, it’s fit that once again you look back and 
view with a full aspect, this gentleman, general, politician and protector. 


The final sentence of the address reads: “Countrymen, read over 
this small manual, and then consider how finely you have fought 
yourselves into liberty. Vale.” 

The body of this work is in four sections: Cromwell’s actions in 
the wars of England; his wars in Ireland; his wars in Scotland ; and 
his acts as protector. In these I. S. essentially gives us the facts as 
now accepted. He does not gloss over actions which we now depre- 
cate; he is frank enough to say that the army, after the death of 
Charles I, set up an oligarchy. Perhaps in opposition to the charge 
that Cromwell was a hypocrite, the author prints on the title page a 
Latin sentence slightly revised from the advice that Louis XI gave 
to his son Charles: “Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare.” The 


21 A. Davenport, ed. (Liverpool, 1949), p. 45. 

22 Huntington Brown, ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 51. 
23 Columbia Milton, V, 62. 

24R. E. Bennett, ed., Facsimile Text Society (1936). 
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writer does not allow himself to be drawn away from his real object 
by making excursions into the times of Cromwell: he gives brief 
but necessary background sketches of England’s relations with 
Ireland, Scotland, and Holland. I. S. calls Cromwell “great,” and 
most people especially after the appearance of Carlyle’s Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (1845) would agree. Even Clarendon 
in the seventeenth century said that Cromwell must have been a very 
great man, for a man of less ability could not have done all the evil 
that Cromwell did. I. S. and Clarendon agree in their characteriza- 
tion of Charles I. Both say that Charles was a man of much ability 
and high moral character but that he lacked confidence in himself. 

Now the question arises as to the sources of The Perfect Politician. 
I would answer that although I. S. quotes letters, speeches, proclama- 
tions, laws, The Instrument of Government (1653) ,?° and two stan- 
zas from Edmund Waller’s poem A Panegyric to My Lord Pro- 
tector, of the Present Greatness and Joint Interest of His High- 
ness and This Nation (lines 81-89; line 89 is incorrectly quoted), I 
get the impression that most of the matter in The Perfect Politician 
comes from the author’s personal experience and that only a man 
with that experience could write this book. I think that the sketch 
of Sadler’s life given above shows that Sadler had that experience. 

On page 15 of The Perfect Politician there is a quotation from 
a letter of Charles I which furnishes an interesting clue to the author- 
ship of that work. The letter was addressed to the Queen, and the 
quotation reads, “that without being sanguine, he could report his 
actions to stand in a better condition than at any time since the war 
began.” The letter was written after the successful royalist siege of 
Leicester and before the battle of Naseby (June 14, 1645). How 
could I. S. get such a letter? It is not included in the volume of the 
letters of Charles I and Henrietta Maria, put out by the Camden 
Society in 1838, nor in Sir Charles Petrie’s Letters, Speeches and 
Proclamations of King Charlies I (London, 1935). I have found the 
same quotation in Lucy Aitkin, Memoirs of the Court of Charles I 
(London, 1853), II, 451, and in C. W. Coit, The Royal Martyr 
(London, 1924), p. 247, a biography of Charles I. Neither Miss 
Aitkin nor Mr. Coit gives a source reference. 


But at the battle of Naseby, when Fairfax and Cromwell over- 
whelmed the royalists, the parliamentarians captured a packet of 
royal letters and papers which they sent to London for publication. 
The volume appeared later in 1645 as The King’s Cabinet Opened. 
Published by order of Parliament, John Sadler and Thomas May 
were the editors of the volume.** This solves the problem of how 


25 This book represents the end product of seventeenth-century parliamentary 
efforts to give England a written constitution. 

26 Cf. supra, n. 15. There is a reprint of The King’s Cabinet Opened in the 
Harleian Miscellany (London, 1808-10), V, 514-47, and another one in Edmund 
Ludlow’s Memoirs (Edinburgh, 1751), III, 226 
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I. S. got hold of a royal letter and is a second clue to the mystery of 
the identity of I. S. himself. The passage given above as a quotation 
from the King’s letter is rather a paraphrase than an exact quota- 
tion. The sentence in The King’s Cabinet Opened reads: “where- 
fore I [ie., Charles I] may (without being too much sanguine) 
affirm that (since this rebellion) my affairs were never in so fair and 
hopeful a way.” The letter is affirmed as a true copy and dated 
June 9, 1645. The battle of Naseby was fought June 14, 1645. 

Thus we have two clues to the identity of the author of The Perfect 
Politician: the signature I. S. and this quotation from The King’s 
Cabinet Opened. 

The third clue is an incident narrated in the fourth section of The 
Perfect Politician (pp. 288-92). Carlyle says, in his Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell," that on Wednesday, December 12, 
1655, “in a withdrawing room at Whitehall, presided over by Highness 
[i.e., Oliver Cromwell] who is much interested in the matter was 
held a conference concerning the Jews.” The question was whether 
the Jews, who had had no legal status in England since 1291, might 
be given such status. I. S. in The Perfect Politician gives a three- 
page account of the conference, a longer report than is presented in 
any other biography of Cromwell. Now John Sadler was known in 
Cambridge for his knowledge of Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 
guages. Thomson Cooper, in his life of Sadler in the DNB, says: 
“It was by his [Sadler’s] interest that the Jews obtained the privi- 
lege of building a synagogue in London.” The conference at White- 
hall, owing to the opposition of “divines,” bankers, and lawyers, came 
to nothing. But the interest of John Sadler and I. S. in this sub- 
ject constitutes a third clue to the authorship of The Perfect Poli- 
tician. 

These three clues, the signature I. S., the quotation from The 
King’s Cabinet Opened, and the treatment of the Jewish situation, 
are all cricumstantial evidence to be sure, but cumulatively rather 
strong circumstantial evidence. And their value as evidence for 
John Sadler’s authorship of The Perfect Politician is enhanced by 
the very character of the book itself. While I. S. does quote many 
sources, he gives the impression that he is writing from firsthand, 
personal experience. The life of John Sadler, narrated in this paper, 
bears out the contention that he could have written the book. So, 
until some other candidate with better credentials presents himself, 
I would say that John Sadler is the author of The Perfect Politician. 


University of Washington 
27S. C. Lomas, ed. (London, 1904), II, 381. There is further material on 


this subject in Abbott, Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, III, 96, 504, 
669; IV, 18-19, 34-36, 45, 51-53, 123. 











THE DOLL-BURNERS: D. H. LAWRENCE AND 
LOUISA ALCOTT 


By Grover SMITH, JR. 


From the titles of books exchanged and discussed by D. H. Law- 
rence and Jessie Chambers, as enumerated in Miss Chambers’ 
memoir, one may infer the catholicity of Lawrence’s reading between 
1901 and 1912. “The first book I recollect Lawrence bringing to 
me,” says Miss Chambers, “was Louisa Alcott’s Little Women. We 
thought the story delightful, and set about finding correspondences. 
I was Jo, there was no doubt about that, and Lawrence was Laurie. 
‘Only not quite so nice, do you think?’ he said with a glance that 
asked to be contradicted.”' It is not fully clear whether in 1901 
Lawrence was just discovering Louisa Alcott or whether, under the 
influence of his new friend, the prototype of Miriam in his Sons and 
Lovers, he was reviving an old enthusiasm. It is fair to suspect that 
Lawrence, then sixteen years old, was much less delighted by Little 
Women than Jessie Chambers was. He may have introduced the girl 
to Miss Alcott’s sequels, Little Men and Jo’s Boys; from the occur- 
rence of a parallel passage in Sons and Lovers, it would appear that 
he had read and remembered Little Men. 

The episode that Lawrence seems to have converted to his use, 
perhaps divining in it certain “correspondences” undetected by Miss 
Chambers, is one of the most memorable in Miss Alcott’s novels. It 
is one of those episodes, indeed not frequent, that give the adult 
reader a sensation of disgust, more because of the disparity between 
their actual content and their alleged moral meaning than because 
of any unhealthfulness in the content itself. Although it does not 
attain the uncomfortable moral pitch, for example, of Mr. Bhaer’s 
story about the dear grandmother who, to discourage his infant 
falsehoods, snipped the end of his tongue with her sewing scissors, 
it does not lag far behind that. 

Little Men, the saga of “Professor” Bhaer’s school-cum-orphanage, 
Plumfield, contains a catchall chapter entitled “Pranks and Plays,” 
featuring an incident which Sir James Frazer might have brooded 
over. The nursery set at Plumfield—Daisy and Demi, Rob and 
Teddy—have been moved to perform ritual service to an imaginary 
local bogy, “the Naughty Kitty-mouse.” Upon Demi, the eldest of 
the chits, devolves the task of interpreting the desire of this goblin 
for inconvenient rites and observances. 





One day after school Demi whispered to his sister, with an ominous wag of 
the head: 
“The Kitty-mouse wants us this afternoon.” 


1E. T., D. H. Lawrence: A Personal Record (London, 1935), p. 92. 
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“What for?” asked Daisy, anxiously. 

“A sackerryfice,” answered Demi, solemnly. “There must be a fire behind the 
big rock at two o'clock, and we must all bring the things we like best, and burn 
them!” he added, with an awful emphasis on the last words. 


The intimidated votaries submit. 


At the appointed hour the sacrificial train set forth, each child bearing the 
treasures demanded by the insatiable Kitty-mouse. Teddy insisted on going 
also, and seeing that all the others had toys, he tucked a squeaking lamb under 
one arm, and old Annabella under the other, little dreaming what anguish the 
latter idol was to give him. 


Annabella, a venerable doll, awaits her turn. Meanwhile Demi, 
having started a fire on a flat stone, bids the children march three 
times around it to form a circle. The command executed, he burns 
in succession a small scrapbook, a toy boat, and a company of lead 
soldiers. Then he obliges Daisy to immolate a dozen paper dolls. 
When these are consumed, the children set up a miniature village 
of wood, which takes an entertaining interval to burn up but at 
length is charred to ashes. Finally comes the climax: 


The superb success of this last offering excited Teddy to such a degree, that 
he first threw his lamb into the conflagration, and before it had time even to 
roast, he planted poor, dear Annabella on the funeral pyre. Of course she did 
not like it, and expressed her anguish and resentment in a way that terrified 
her infant destroyer. Being covered with kid, she did not blaze, but did what 
was worse, she squirmed. First one leg curled up, then the other, in a very 
awful and lifelike manner; next she flung her arms over her head as if in great 
agony; her head itself turned on her shoulders, her glass eyes fell out, and 
with one final writhe of her whole body, she sank down a blackened mass on 
the ruins of the town. This unexpected demonstration startled everyone and 
frightened Teddy half out of his little wits. He looked, then screamed and fled 
toward the house, roaring “Marmar,” at the top of his voice. 


Having arrived at the scene of cremation (ghastly, after this 
account), and having learned what it means, “Aunt Jo” bursts into 
laughter—“the children were so solemn, and the play was so absurd.” 
Demi explains that he invented the game in imitation of “the Greece 
people, who had altars and things, and so I wanted to be like them, 
only I hadn’t any live creatures to sackerryfice, so we burned up 
our toys.” This, the good lady finds, is funny too.? For her sake 
one can almost regret that Demi had no tractable puppy dog, or 
perhaps a tame black hen. 

The moral drawn by Miss Alcott, namely that destructiveness is 
improper, possesses domestic importance of the first order. Unhap- 
pily the message was not original with her; and one fears that she 
missed the main chance in not adverting to the Malleus Maleficarum, 
to the New England witch trials, or even to the rites of Moloch, 
which might have left a more lasting mark on some of her young 
readers. Nor was the adventure itself necessarily origiral: at the 


2 Louisa May Alcott, Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys (Phila- 
delphia, 1928), pp. 116-21. 
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beginning of her chapter the author confessed that most of the inci- 
dents related therein (expressly “the oddest”) had been taken from 
real life.* Miss Alcott had a penchant for homely, and therefore 
wholesome, realism. 

To guess what attraction this episode held for D. H. Lawrence, 
one would have to know both how consciously and how systematically 
he adapted it. His parallel passage is found near the start of Chap- 
ter 4 of Sons and Lovers, “The Young Life of Paul.” In this con- 
text the victim is a doll belonging to Paul’s sister, Annie Morel. 

She had a big doll of which she was fearfully proud, though not so fond. 
So she laid the doll on the sofa, and covered it with an antimacassar, to sleep. 
Then she forgot it. Meantime Paul must practise jumping off the sofa arm. 
So he jumped crash into the face of the hidden doll. Annie rushed up, uttered 
a loud wail, and sat down to weep a dirge. Paul remained quite still. 

“You couldn’t tell it was there, mother; you couldn’t tell it was there,” he 
repeated over and over. So long as Annie wept for the doll he sat helpless 
with misery. Her grief wore itself out. She forgave her brother—he was so 
much upset. But a day or two afterwards she was shocked. 

“Let's make a sacrifice of Arabella,” he said. “Let’s burn her.” 

She was horrified, yet rather fascinated. She wanted to see what the boy 
would do. He made an altar of bricks, pulled some of the shavings out of 
Arabella’s body, put the waxen fragments into the hollow face, poured on a 
little paraffin, and set the whole thing alight. He watched with wicked satisfac- 
tion the drops of wax melt off the broken forehead of Arabella, and drop like 
sweat into the flame. So long as the stupid big doll burned he rejoiced in 
silence. At the end he poked among the embers with a stick, fished out the 
arms and legs, all blackened, and smashed them under stones. 

“That's the sacrifice of Missis Arabella,” he said. “An’ I’m glad there’s 
nothing left of her.” 

Which disturbed Annie inwardly, although she could say nothing. He 
seemed to hate the doll so intensely, because he had broken it.* 


Now apart from the possibility that a similar event took place in 
Lawrence’s childhood at Eastwood, in mimicry of the sacrifice in 
Little Men, it is obvious that the doll-burning captured his imagina- 
tion. The idea of the sacrifice, moreover, rather than any simple 
moral based on the episode, must have been the fascinating thing. 
If one assumes that Lawrence used this incident of sacrifice and vio- 
lence not merely to fill in his chronicle of Paul Morel’s childhood 
and youth but, with full consciousness of the implications, to fore- 
shadow Paul’s crises with Miriam and his mother, one may make 
a conditional guess that Lawrence saw in the doll-burning a symbol 
of male retaliation against female domestic ascendancy. One must 
hedge in this way because, in Sons and Lovers particularly, Lawrence 
gives as actualities in the web of his plot many details that stand 
free from his explicit interpretations of character; such details are 
unconsciously “right”’—which need not mean that he understood 
them. 

By and large, violence in Sons and Lovers is a compensatory force. 


3 Little Men, p. 116. 
*D. H. Lawrence, Sons and Lovers (New York, 1913 and 1922), pp. 70-71. 
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That is, Lawrence depicts it not as a virtue but as a necessary coun- 
terpoise of excess. Paul Morel, being smothered under the civilized 
refinements of Mrs. Morel, has a sufficient motive in battling crudely 
for his manhood. If his need for violence springs from masculine 
maladjustment, if it betrays want of certitude, his violence itself in 
fact only confirms that the feminine order, once established, cannot 
be toppled, for it triumphs in the very disorder of the male. Yet 
Lawrence, though often deferential to Mrs. Morel, justifies Paul’s 
longing to escape the imperatives of sympathy and to vaunt himself 
free, dispossessed, of responsible and thus distressful emotions. 
Paul’s breaking the doll is accidental, and this leads to bitter contri- 
tion; but his burning it is deliberate, an assertion of bravado. His 
effeminate shame gives way to masculine pride. The motive is child- 
ish; but Paul, a child here, is doomed to remain a child so long as 
his mother lives. Entrapped by her, he can only strike back like his 
father, Walter Morel, who once pitched a table drawer at Mrs. 
Morel and gashed her forehead. 

When, at the end of the novel, Paul with Annie’s connivance gives 
Mrs. Morel an overdose of morphia as she lies dying of cancer, he 
might almost be trying, though now unconsciously, to retaliate 
against her long tyranny over him. But Paul there sees his act only 
as a merciful one; he is still in bondage to her ethic of responsibility.* 
Neither he nor Lawrence himself perceives that the victory is won, 
and for this reason it is perhaps not won; Lawrence, in a famous 
letter to Edward Garnett, described Paul as “left in the end naked 
of everything, with the drift towards death.”* Yet, better artist than 
critic, Lawrence, in the last paragraph of Sons and Lovers, gave 
Paul the victory anyhow, without confessing the efficacy of violence 
in making it possible. 

The doll-burning in its sacrificial aspect relates, of course, to 
Paul’s affair with Miriam. The masculine right of self-assertiveness, 
exercised in the arena of sex, demands a submissive victim, a sacri- 
fice. But Paul, having been reared in delicacy by Mrs. Morel, is 
bedeviled with conscience. In wooing Miriam, he is unable to enjoy 
power either during or after its imposition. Nevertheless, when he 
burned Annie’s doll, he has rehearsed the drama of Miriam’s obla- 
tion. And Miriam in due course accepts her role: 


Now it was spring, and there was battle between him and Miriam. This year 
he had a good deal against her. She was vaguely aware of it. The old feeling 


5 Cf. the comment of Graham Hough on the passage, in The Dark Sun: A 
Study of D. H. Lawrence (New York, 1957), p. 52: “Realistically considered, 
it is simply an act of despairing mercy. Symbolically, it has another signifi- 
cance. Here, where the regression of Paul’s character has reached its farthest 
point, there is still something within him which is capable of decisive action— 
capable even of killing the mother to whom he is bound, to liberate both of them 
and to end her agony and his.” Lawrence, I think, must have been unaware 
of the symbolic meaning; nevertheless, in accepting that meaning, I should wish 
to push it even further than Hough does in his admirable study. 

8 Quoted, ibid., p. 36. 
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that she was to be a sacrifice to this love, which she had had when she prayed, 
was mingled in all her emotions.... She saw tragedy, sorrow, and sacrifice 
ahead. And in sacrifice she was proud, in renunciation she was strong... .7 


Miriam offers up her virginity, but Paul is not content. He cannot 
officiate at this sacrifice essential to his ego without pitying his victim 
and afterwards blaming her for his failure: 


she lay as if she had given herself up to sacrifice: there was her body for him; 
but the look at the back of her eyes, like a creature awaiting immolation, 
arrested him, and all his blood fell back. 


She lay to be sacrificed for him because she loved him so much. And he had 
to sacrifice her. For a second, he wished he were sexless or dead. Then she 
shut his eyes again to her, and his blood beat back again. 


He had always, almost wilfully, to put her out of count, and act from the 
brute strength of his own feelings. And he could not do it often, and there 
remained afterwards always the sense of failure and of death. If he were 
really with her, he had to put aside himself and his desire. If he would have 
her, he had to put her aside. 

“When I come to you,” he asked her, his eyes dark with pain and shame, 
“you don’t really want me, do you?’® 


He can possess her in detachment, but he cannot sustain a passion 
that requires him to feel sacrificed to, and hence guilty. “He seemed 
to hate the doll so intensely, because he had broken it”; only now, it 
is as if he were breaking and burning the doll in one act, incurring 
blame and wreaking vengeance all at once. Miriam, like the doll 
Arabella, is but too surely a substitute for Mrs. Morel. 

The significance of the doll-burning in Sons and Lovers appears, 
in the last analysis, to be a horrible one. Whether by design or 
instinct, Lawrence included in his novel a symbolic incident recapitu- 
lating the central theme of a son’s effort to fight against the spiritual 
vampirism of his mother. Yet few would disagree, however per- 
versely, that this incident was less horrible than the one recounted 
by Louisa Alcott in fanning the balefire of her jolly moral tale. 


Duke University 


7 Lawrence, Sons and Lovers, p. 254. 
8 Ibid., pp. 340-41. 





THE DECORUM OF LAMIA 
By O. B. Harpison, Jr. 


In a characteristically suggestive essay on Keats, Allen Tate 
remarks that Lamia is “the most original contribution to narrative 
verse of the nineteenth century.”' This remark seems well worth 
following up, for, although Keats has always been recognized as a 
master of poetic technique, this technique has often been treated as 
though it were either too obvious to need comment, or so much a 
product of furor poeticus as to defy analysis. Both of these positions 
are unfortunate if we wish to understand either Allen Tate’s com- 
ment or John Keats’s poetry. The fact is that Keats mastered his 
technique slowly and painfully, like most other poets whose appren- 
ticeship has been studied. In his early work, at every point, he sac- 
rifices larger unity for the sake of local and spectacular effect. Gradu- 
ally, this tendency is brought under control, until, in the Odes and 
Lamia, the poetry has the kind of ultimate decorum which we most 
commonly associate with Horace or Virgil. It is therefore tempting 
to say that Lamia is “the most original contribution to narrative 
verse of the nineteenth century” because it is one of the last long 
poems of the nineteenth century to establish and observe its inner 
decorum. To clarify this statement, we must examine Lamia in some 
detail. First, however, it will be well to say something about pre- 
vious criticism. 

Criticism of Lamia begins with a remark by Woodhouse that “the 
metre is Drydenian heroic.”* This is simply a passing observation, 
but it has had the unfortunate effect of making subsequent study 
center around the problem of Dryden’s influence rather than Keats’s 
achievement. In 1930 C. A. Langworthy published a definitive statis- 
tical study of Lamia, Palamon and Arcite, and Absalom and Achito- 
phel. His conclusions, which are important for what they reveal 
about his methods of analyzing poetic techniques as well as for their 
content, are summarized in the following quotation: 


The investigations embodied in this article confirm Selincourt’s conclusion 
that, in writing Lamia, Keats was influenced by the example of Dryden's 
Fables in the avoidance of feminine rhymes, which were fairly frequent in 
Endymion, and in his use of Alexandrine and of the triplet, neither of which is 
to be found in the representative selections from Endymion which I examined. 
On the other hand, in the much more important matter of the relation of meter 
and sentence structure, I have shown that Keats learned from Dryden’s Fables 
very little indeed, since Lamia, in this respect, is incomparably closer to Endy- 
mion than to Palamon and Arcite. Accordingly, Selincourt’s statement that in 
Lamia “The versification is closely modeled upon the Fables of Dryden” should 
be emended to read: The versification is slightly modeled upon the Fables of 
Dryden.? 

nt aan Tate, The Man of Letters in the Modern World (New York, 1955), 
. 2 Quoted in Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, 1925), II, 320. 

8C. A. Langworthy, “Dryden’s Influence on the Versification of Lamia,” 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington, I1 (1930), 124. 
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The later studies of M. R. Ridley and W. J. Bate go far beyond 
Langworthy, yet it is not unjust to say that even they suffer the 
common fault of basing the study of Lamia on the problem of Dry- 
den’s influence. 

Actually, however, the pro’s and con’s of Dryden’s influence seem 
peripheral, for if we try to approach Lamia objectively, we are seldom 
reminded of neo-classic style. Here and there a single couplet—such 
as “Love in a hut, with water and a crust, / Is—Love, forgive us !— 
cinders, ashes, dust. ..”—balances line, rhetoric, and thought in a 
way suggesting the heroic couplet, but these lines are exceptional. 
Most commonly, the couplet in Lamia is distinctly secondary to the 
verse sentence or paragraph, and its effect depends upon syncopation 
within these units. The following example will illustrate the point: 


She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr’d; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolv’d, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries. ... 
(lines 47-53) 


Here, the movement is superficially heroic. The lines are end- 
stopped; the couplets are closed; the caesura generally occurs near 
the middle of the line; the patterns of balance of verb and adjective 
appear; and triptology, a favorite device with Dryden and Pope, 
is important to the effect of two of the lines. A primary difficulty 
arises, however, in connection with the content of the passage. In- 
stead of appealing to intellect and “wit” as Dryden’s descriptions 
generally do, this passage is wholly sensuous. The contrast may be 
clarified by the following quotation from Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, describing Absalom: 


Of all this numerous progeny was none 

So beautiful, so brave, as Absalom: 

Whether inspired by some diviner lust, 

His father got him with a greater gust; 

Or that his conscious destiny made way, 

By manly beauty, to imperial sway. 

Early in foreign fields he won renown 

With kings and states allied to Israel’s crown; 

In peace the thoughts of war he could remove, 

And seemed as he were only born for love. 
(lines 17-26) 


Here, the contrast both in general effect and in technique is strong. 
In the first place, where Keats typically describes by qualitative 
adjective, Dryden describes through action. The difference is sug- 
gestive of the remarks on technique in Lessing’s Laokodn. Keats is 
painting a picture; his description is static, and in one sense complete 
in the poem. Dryden, on the other hand, is dynamic. He never 
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describes Absalom directly, but leaves to the reader’s imagination 
to supply what is lacking. This fact goes far toward explaining the 
difference in effect of the two sections quoted. It is also, of course, 
suggestive of the differences in native genius and literary milieu of 
Keats and Dryden. 

A few other significant contrasts may be seen in the two quota- 
tions. Of these, the difference in the effect of the couplet is espe- 
cially important. In the Keats quotation, for all its end-stopping, 
the effect is by accretion. Grammatically, the selection is a single 
sentence with the subject and verb in the first line, and the following 
lines a series of predicate adjectives, the first of which (full) is 
qualified with additional modifying elements. In consequence, it 
evolves not by couplet or line, but by adjectival units, and, since its 
structure is loose, it is elaborated by addition until the author feels 
that it has gained sufficient suggestiveness. The effect of this tech- 
nique is one of pure sense-appeal, primarily to vision, and it is thus 
close to the effect of the Odes, although here the movement is more 
rapid because of the fluidity of the meter, the use of series, and the 
variety of colors and motions suggested. 


The technique of the Dryden quotation is antithetical to this. 
First, there is a. strong tendency for the sentence to complete itself 
within the couplet—when it does not, the connecting link is usually 
a coordinating conjunction. Thus each couplet forms a complete 
sense-unit, and the brilliance of the whole is gained from the wit of 
the individual couplets and their contrasts with one another. Such a 
style reinforces the “dynamic” descriptive techniques to create a form 
which appeals almost wholly to the mind rather than to the senses. 
Even the meter is utilized in an intellectual way, to reinforce antithesis 
and ironic contrast rather than to create a sensuously beautiful 
pattern. 


A further contrast is to be noted in the intended effect of the two 
passages, a contrast emphasizing the differences which we have 
already mentioned. Concerning the quotation from Keats, Ridley 
has said, “He is going to delineate, not suggest; everything is to 
stand clear in the bright, hard sunlight of the south.”* However, 
delineation is just what this passage lacks. The key adjective is 
“dazzling” (line 47), and the section as a whole merely amplifies 
this idea. If we attempt to visualize the serpent as described, we 
come up with something intolerably garish—red, gold, green, blue; 
striped, freckled, covered with eyes “like a peacock”; covered with 
crimson bars and silver “moons.” It is clear that Keats is appealing 
to the sense of vision alone and without reference to any serpent 
which the rationally inclined reader might wish the poetry to picture. 
In this sense, then, the poetry is beyond the pale of Lessing’s criteria, 
for Keats is indulging in completely nondiscursive, almost non- 


4M. R. Ridley, Keats’ Craftsmanship (Oxford, 1933), p. 252. 
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objective writing. If the reader emerges with an emotional Gestalt, 
a feeling of blinding physical beauty, the section has accomplished 
its end far more successfully than it could have with a neat word- 
picture. 

To analyze the Dryden quotation in a parallel manner is manifestly 
inappropriate, for Dryden’s poetry is intended to create ideas, not 
emotions. His images are clear; his descriptions, although not pic- 
torial, are capable of rational definition ; and even the emotions which 
he appeals to are defined by an ideal social norm which is still intel- 
ligible—if not vital—to his modern reader. The irony of “diviner 
lust” (line 19), for example, is created by the incongruity of adjec- 
tive and noun apparent to all “right-minded”’ men. 





A final contrast between the two passages is that of meter, and 
it is here that the radical divergence of the two poets is most obvious. 
The Lamia section is only nominally in couplet form. Just as the 
sense spills over from line to line until the sentence is complete, so 
does the meter. The pauses occur not merely at the ends of lines 
and at the caesuras; they occur after each member of the adjective 
series. Variation and syncopation are gained by the varying length 
of the members and a consequent variation in the length of the 
pause. Such a practice emphasizes the rapidity of movement, destroy- 
ing the integrity of the individual word and merging it in the effect 
of the whole. In consonance with this, the meter is extremely synco- 
pated—so much so that at least two lines (49 and 53) cannot by any 
forcing be read as iambic pentameter with substitutions. 

The end result of this manipulation of meter may best be suggested 
by a rewriting of the passage, scanned as it must be read—although 
such a rewriting necessarily loses some of the effects of the original : 





x o x x 
She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue 
os x 
Vermilion-spotted, 
x . x 
golden, green, and blue; 
i + 
Striped like a zebra, 
x a 
freckled like a pard 
x * 
Eyed like a peacock, 
x # x 
And all crimson barr’d; 
- © x a 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed 
x x x 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, 
x : as x x 
or interwreathed Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries.® 
5 My method of line division and scansion intentionally ignores the finer 


points of prosody in an effort to reduce ambiguity—always the greatest problem 
in studies like the present one. My working rule for assigning stress is that all 
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It may be noted first of all that only two lines here have five clear 
major stresses (lines 48, 50). In the rest, a mechanical wrenching of 
the verse from normal speech pattern is required to produce conven- 
tional iambic pentameter. Moreover, there is a large amount of sub- 
stitution in the lines—much more than would be admissible in the 
heroic couplet. Line 51 is composed of a dactyl, a trochee, a dactyl, 
and an iambus. Line 52 is composed of a dactyl, a trochee, an iambus, 
a trochee, and a final stressed syllable. A final example is line 53, 
made up of an amphibrach, a pyrrhic, a trochee, and a dactyl. 

Admittedly these scansions are somewhat artificial—the reading 
of a poem and the assignment of stress depends to a considerable 
extent on the reader—but they should at least suggest the cavalier 
attitude which Keats had toward the conventions of the heroic 
couplet. They suggest, furthermore, the virtuosity of the meter of 
Lamia in contrast to the comparative regularity of the couplets of 
Endymion, which, in this respect are more neo-classic than those of 
the later poem. Here the meter is no mere embellishment; it per- 
forms the same function for the poetry of sense that Dryden’s couplet 
performs for the poetry of wit and intellect. It is functional in every 
sense. 

Thus the high percentage of unaccented or weakly accented syl- 
lables in the passage combines with grammar and even the denota- 
tion of such words as dazzling and dissolved to speed the verse to 
the point where the color adjectives actually do begin to dazzle and 
dissolve in the imagination of the reader. This effect is further 
emphasized by the fact that of the twenty-nine heavy accents in the 
passage, twenty-one fall on words suggesting color or movement. 
Since these words do not connote form, they are only remotely con- 
nected to the full image of the serpent; they become justified as the 
correlatives to the emotion produced by the serpent rather than the 
inteliectual perception, and this is the sense in which they create and 
maintain their decorum. 

If decorum be defined, as here, in terms of the adaptation of the 
part (in this case, technique*) to the whole, narrative offers certain 
obvious advantages to the poet. Provisionally, he can treat his plot 
as the soul of the composition and concentrate on making the action 
as vivid as possible. This approach is not wholly satisfying—in 
major words receive speech accent. This group includes most substantives and 
verbs and a high percentage of modifiers ; it excludes most pronouns, preposi- 
tions, articles, conjunctions, etc. As is obvious, there is often a disparity between 
my scansion and the mechanically correct scansion, and I believe that in such 
cases the disparity contributes substantially to the effect of the line. Another 
point to be noted is that omission of secondary stress means that there is only 
one major stress per word. Finally, I reserve the right to violate the system 
which I have described whenever common sense so demands. The number of 
such violations is small in the present paper, but the principle is important. 

6 The reader will notice throughout that I use the term technique as a general 
designation of all nondiscursive elements contributing to the effect of a passage, 


while the term prosody is used to describe the primarily metrical aspects of 
technique. 
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fact, all great periods of literature have known that dramatic action 
is inevitably homiletic, and, ironically, the Victorian period, with its 
ideal of art as the mirror held up to nature, abounds as no other age 
in moralizing dramas, novels, and narrative poems. On the other hand, 
the adaptation of technique to narrative is perhaps the most effective 
way of avoiding ambiguity in interpreting the decorum of a poem, for, 
unless the homily implicit in the plot is so simple as to be obvious 
to most readers, there is likely to be disagreement as to the poet’s 
real intentions. Certainly this is the case in Lamia. The poem has 
clear homiletic—even allegorical—overtones, but no interpretation 
of them is generally accepted. Therefore, in considering a few exam- 
ples of Keats’s decorum in Lamia, we will limit our discussion to the 
interrelations of technique and narrative. 

The poem begins in a manner atypical for Keats. In Endymion 
the prologue is a generalized reflection on beauty and has the double 
function of leading up to the tale and setting the philosophical frame 
within which the action is to be interpreted. On the other hand, The 
Pot of Basil, The Eve of St. Agnes, and the Hyperion fragments all 
start with the story, the latter poems beginning in medias res. In 
Lamia, however, the relationship between prologue and narrative is 
vague, for the description of Hermes and his love-problems is only 
remotely related to the set of events comprising the body of the poem. 
Keats seems to be attempting here something like the movie tech- 
nique in which first a whole panorama is shown, and the scene is 
then narrowed to a specific location and even specific characters. 
This leisurely approach is emphasized by the meter, which is slow- 
paced and regular pentameter with few substitutions, and with stress 
distributed about equally on concrete and abstract words. Syntax 
helps to slow the movement. Thus, for example, the first eight 
lines of the poem form a single clause in which the first six lines are 
composed of a series of adverbial modifiers to the main verb, left, 
at the end of line 7. 

Such periodic structure often increases the rapidity of a passage 
of verse by forcing the reader ahead to the words of the main clause 
which complete the meaning. But in this case the reverse is true, 
because the initial modifier is so long as to eliminate the normal sense 
of suspense. Another instance where the movement is slowed is in 
lines 15 and 16: 


{a nymph] 
os 1 _ x x 
At whose white feet the languid Tritons poured 
a. x +. x 
Pearls, while on land they wither’d and adored. 


Here, the technique serves two purposes: it emphasizes the intro- 
duction of the nymph, and it also contributes to the dominant emo- 
tional tone of the introduction. The first line is long, for it almost 
inevitably assimilates the word pearls, which is connected to it both 
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by sense and by sound (the repeated p of poured and pearls). It 
therefore becomes an alexandrine whose movement imitates its key 
word, languid. The following line then becomes a trimeter with the 
stress on the two erotically suggestive words, wither’d and adored. 
A final example of slowed movement in the introduction is the con- 
cluding alexandrine, “Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders 
bare” (line 26). Here the slowing is obvious because there is no 
syncopation; we have a metrical signpost announcing to the reader 
the end of the introduction. 

The following section (lines 27-46) is slightly more rapid than 
the introduction, but this rapidity is gained rather by the shift from 
description to narration than by meter. Line 30, an alexandrine, 
works against this tendency: “To find where this sweet nymph pre- 
par’d her secret bed.” Here, the slow movement and the frankly 
erotic denotation echo the earlier reference to the nymph (lines 
15-16). However, the most interesting lines in the section, from a 
technical point of view, are the concluding ones: 


a x x Y 
Until he found a palpitating snake, 


x os x x » x 
Bright, and cirque-couchant in a dusky brake. 
(lines 45-46) 
The first line (45) is striking because it scans mechanically as pen- 
tameter, but is most normally read as dimeter with major stress on 


x : 

palpitating snake. The following line is equally interesting. Mechani- 
cally, it is a hexameter, but in terms of reading stress, the preposition 
in would most likely be weak, and the line is consequently reduced to 
pentameter. Certainly these lines are a serious jolt after a line like 
the one which precedes them, “The taller grasses and full-flowering 
weed.” The explanation, again, lies in the intimate connection of 
metrical technique and narrative. 


The lines in question are the first reference in the poem to the 
heroine Lamia, and they must therefore be as emphatic as the poet 
can make them. Their irregularity is their first reason for being 
emphatic, but their extreme rapidity is equally important. The great 
disparity between the mechanical pentameter of line 45 and its normal 
speech rhythm makes it extremely rapid, and the stressed adjective 
palpitating emphasizes this effect. The limit is reached in the next 
line, where a line which is mechanically alexandrine—the longest 
normal line for English poetry—must be compressed to some sort 
of consonance with its partner. The alliteration of hard consonants 
(b and c) and the use of the term cirque-couchant in place of a more 
familiar—hence more visually denotative—one, both contribute to the 
effect of rapidity. Thus, after using the alexandrine to s'ow the 
movement of the poetry, as in lines 16 and 26, Keats here converts 
it to the opposite use—to suggest rapidity and brilliance. Certainly 
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this is striking evidence of the technical proficiency of Lamia. 


The section containing the conversation between Hermes and 
Lamia, the seduction of the nymph, and Lamia’s metamorphosis 
(lines 68-145) seems a bit long, but is effective in the creation of 
atmosphere. The seduction, for example, is unnecessary to the 
action; however, it underscores the languorous, erotic quality which 
predominates in the first part of the poem. In addition, it causes an 
imaginative heightening of the narrative which can be understood as 
preparation for the marvelous events to follow. On the other hand, 
the method recalls that used in Endymion and /sabella—proceeding 
by digression and cumulative effect instead of concentrating directly 
on narrative and extracting atmosphere from it. Keats was dissatis- 
fied with the method, but he could not break away from it com- 
pletely in Lamia, and the result is a definite, though not serious, 
inconsistency. 

A final example of the technical proficiency of Lamia may be pro- 
vided in the section describing Lamia’s metamorphosis. This echoes 
the earlier description (lines 47-53), but the shading is darker and 
there is more than a suggestion that Lamia’s change is not for the 
best. In the earlier description, Keats achieved the difficult feat of 
making a serpent poetically attractive by avoiding concrete images 
and appealing through pure and rapidly shifting colors to the 
imagination. The later passage (lines 146-70) derives much of its 
ominous quality from the shift to the more concrete in such images 
as “Her mouth foam’d” (line 148) ; “Her eyes... / Hot, glaz’d, and 
wide, with lid-lashes all sear” (lines 150-51) ; or “She writh’d about, 
convuls’d with scarlet pain” (line 154). Here the combination of 
human and animal attributes is rendered just explicit enough to be 
disturbing, and the disturbance is increased by the contrast between 
this passage and the pure beauty of the earlier ones. In no way, how- 
ever, is the suggestion rendered explicit; it remains a delicate fore- 
shadowing. 


In content, the passage returns to the main action of the poem, 
and coincidently, we see a renewal of metrical decorum. The slow 
movement focuses attention on the pain of the metamorphosis, as can 
be seen in the following quotation: 


Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear, 

Hot, glaz’d, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear, 

Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear. 
(lines 150-52) 


First of all, we may note that the use of the triplet in this section is 
entirely functional. It slows the movement in order that the full 
measure of suggestion may be achieved by the images. Since the 
burden of the passage is suffering, the triplet intensifies our percep- 
tion of this suffering, and the phrase, “without one cooling tear,” 
receives very heavy emphasis because of its terminal position. 
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But, of course, the triplet is not the only factor in the success of 
the passage. In harmony with it is the extraordinarily heavy progress 
of the meter. Thus the first line is a full pentameter, with all stresses 
occurring on major words: 


x - x x Xo c x 
Her eyes in torture fix’d, and anguish drear 


The second line is even longer than the first, and although it is tech- 
nically pentameter, it must be read as hexameter: 


x 7 x ao x x 
Hot, glaz’d, and wide, with lid-lashes all sear 


In both of the preceding lines, although minor alliteration occurs, the 
major effect is dissonant, and there is no opportunity to speed the 
reading by the connection of like sounds. In the second line, the 
initial two stresses and the irregularity of the line as a whole reinforce 
this effect. The third line is the longest of the three, being hexameter 
whether scanned naturally or mechanically : 


x a x : x x : x 
Flash’d phosphor and sharp sparks, without one cooling tear. 


This line is especially interesting because it almost duplicates the 
preceding one. The initial two stresses are repeated, as is the double 
stress in the second half of each line. Yet in effect, the two lines are 
very different. Grammatically, the clause begun in the first line of 
the triplet with eyes as its subject is completed with the verb 
(flash’d) and its compound objects. The adverbial modifier (with- 
out one cooling tear) is therefore loose—superfluous to the sense of 
the sentence, as the comma preceding it informs us. The effect is 
one of anticlimax further strengthened by the contrasts between the 
sibilants of the verb-object group and the long vowels in the modifier. 
The result is a combined emphasis by position and contrast on the 
modifier, and a consequent intensification of the pathos. 

The remaining lines of the section contain equally suggestive, if 
less spectacular, effects. Among these may be noted the transition 
achieved in the following: 


Still shone her crown; that vanish’d, also she 
Melted and disappear’d, as suddenly ; 
And in the air, her new voice luting soft, 
Cried, “Lycius! gentle Lycius!” 

(lines 165-68) 


Here, we shift from the suffering of the metamorphosis (the preced- 
ing line is “Nothing but pain and ugliness were left”) to the beauty 
of the newly formed woman. The shift is emphasized in a character- 
istic metrical twist. The first line (165) has two strong pauses, the 
first marked by the semicolon, the second emphasized by the trans- 
ferred adverb also, which, if the meter is read according to normal 
stress, belongs to vanish’d, but which the punctuation shows to belong 
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to melted. As a result, we have a short first line, followed by an 
alexandrine (“also she / Melted and disappear’d, as suddenly”). As 
is usual, this slows the movement and prepares the reader for the 
transition. The connection between intention and meter is still closer 
in that the short line balances the two key verbs, shone and vanish'd, 
with equal major stress, whereas the alexandrine gives major stress 
to the words melted, disappear'd, and suddenly, all of which amplify 
the idea of vanish’d. Finally, the accented -ly of suddenly conflicts 
with normal speech-accent. Keats derived this type of rhyme from 
the Elizabethans. It was intended to (and does) produce an appro- 
priate dying fall. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to provide further examples of the tech- 
nical achievement of Lamia. Since the analysis of prosody and other 
elements of technique often leads to several paragraphs on a single 
line, it is impossible to discuss even a short poem fully, and Lamia 
is over seven hundred lines. Yet our major point should be clear. 
In Lamia, Keats achieves a nearly perfect fusion of technique and 
intention—a decorum which later poets seem able to attain only 
sporadically and under the influence of an intense, but ephemeral, 
lyric emotion. Lamia, for whatever reason, reveals the hand of the 
conscious artist molding and modifying his material until every 
element becomes expressive and the sum of the parts is neither more 
nor less than the unity of the whole. 


University of North Carolina 


CERVANTES, CORTESE, CAPORALI, AND THEIR 
JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS 


By Ferprnanpo D. Maurino 


The theme of a journey to Mount Parnassus may be traced to 
allegories in general and, in particular, to the Quattrocento in Italy 
and later in Spain. But these allegorical poems did not achieve a 
truly artistic level because, as Benedetto Croce says: 


E la cosa é naturale. I mondi immaginari hanno fecondita estetica, quando 
vivono nell’animo umano, sia per effetto della religione o di altra tradizione, 
sia come spontaneo e irresistibile prodotto del nostro bisogno di foggiare e 
vagheggiare una realta superiore e diversa da quella che abbiamo innanzi nella 
vita quotidiana.! 

The first important voyage to the abode of Apollo is the short 
poem by Cesare Caporali, Viaggio di Parnaso, and it was he who 
first of all treated this theme fully. But his poem is an insipid tale, 
not only because of the reason adduced by Croce, but above all be- 
cause Caporali was not a poet and his Viaggio is merely the product 
of a genre of his time. 

Its importance may be due to the fact that the great Cervantes 
mentions him in his own Viaje del Parnaso: 


Un quidam Caporal italiano 
De patria perusino a lo que entiendo. . . .? 


But Cervantes, contrary to what may be believed, does not imitate 
Caporali, except in minor details. One such imitation is the descrip- 
tion of the ship—a vessel made of verses—which is to take Cervantes 
and the other poets to Mount Parnassus. Caporali originally spoke 
of the door of Apollo’s palace as: 


Tutta di versi Esametri si vede 
Fatta col suo Pentametro architrave 
La porta de i Latin, che I’altra eccede. 


The importance of Cervantes’ Viaje, according to most critics, lies 
in the biographical material it presents about himself and his con- 
temporary poets. As for its aesthetic merits, critical opinions vary, 
although they are generally adverse. Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
gives perhaps the most plausible criticism of the Viaje by explaining 
that 


El Don Quijote ha oscurecido las demas obras de su autor; tal es el privilegio 
de los ingenios y de las obras superiores. Sin embargo, la posteridad, justa e 
imparcial, debe asignar a Cervantes un puesto entre los buenos poetas liricos y 
dramaticos de su siglo. Es verdad que sus versos son muy inferiores a su prosa, 
y icémo no han de serlo, si su prosa es incomparable ?% 


1 Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del Seicento, seconda edizione riveduta (Bari, 
1924), p. 122. 

2 Canto I. 

8 Estudios de critica histérica y literaria (Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 259. 
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Cervantes is said, moreover, to have imitated Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Petrarch, Juan de la Cueva, and perhaps Lope de Vega, as well as 
Tasso. 

The Viaje has some good verses among its many poor ones. True, 
the Spaniard does not delineate characters; his adjectives, for exam- 
ple, gran, are generic; a song is superficially defined—“Una cancién 
angélica y divina.” On the other hand, he does write some poetic 
passages, especially in Canto IV where he inveighs against the insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy of certain poets. In this same canto he has many 
important autobiographical verses, and in Canto V he displays 
almost epic traits mingled with a satiric tone reminiscent of Horace. 
Cervantes may have wanted to prove that he too could write serious 
poetry if he so wished. Nevertheless, this epic mood is broken by his 
irresistible, natural leaning toward the satiric. For example, he 
describes Venus 


Quedando en cueros tan briosa y bella, 
Que se supo después que Marte anduvo 
Todo aquel dia y otros dos tras ella. 


In a similar, mocking mood, toward the end of this canto, Cervantes 
oscillates between the bitter and the humorous: 


El mas hambriento se quedé dormido: 
Dos cosas repugnantes, hambre y suejfio, 
Privilegio a poetas concedido. 


Perhaps the most original contribution Cervantes makes is the battle 
with books full of poems in Canto VII; it is the struggle between 
poetasters and real poets. This novel element deserves to be noticed, 
for neither Caporali nor the Neapolitan Cortese, whom we will dis- 
cuss later, has any similar, felicitous idea. 

But, in general, what counts most in the Viaje del Parnaso is the 
satiric mood. The illustrious Spaniard probably had in mind Dante’s 
Divina Commedia which he imitates and parodies in many verses and 
situations. It is not the purpose of this study to discuss such imitation 
and parody ; it is sufficient to point out that the allegory, the phrase- 
ology of the language, images, and tone, as well as the character of 
Mercurio, who is a novel Virgil or guide—all have a definitely 
Dantesque characteristic and flavor.* As the serious, heroic deeds 
of the medieval knights gave Cervantes a perfect background for 
his satiric Don Quijote, in like manner he uses the austere Divina 
Commedia as a background for the satire and parody found in his 
Viaje del Parnaso. 

The Journeys by Caporali and Cervantes have been fully treated 
by critics, but a third Viaggio di Parnaso by Giulio Cortese, who 
wrote his poem in the Neapolitan dialect, is practically unknown. 
Cortese published his Viaggio in 1621, seven years after the Spanish 


4See F. D. Maurino, “El Viaje de Cervantes y la Comedia de Dante,” Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Quarterly, III (1956), 7-12. 
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Viaje; but there are no traces of imitation of either Caporali or Cer- 
vantes. To be sure, Cortese meets Caporali in his Viaggio; unques- 
tionably, then, he had read Caporali. But we are not equally sure 
that he had also read the Spanish Viaje, even though Croce conjec- 
tures that Cortese might have read Cervantes’ work.® 

Cortese, too, goes to Phoebus’ dwelling, where he meets many 
poets: Greek, Latin, Provencal, Sicilian, and Tuscan. His specific 
purpose is to make fun of some poets of the past who attained Par- 
nassus without deserving it. This Neapolitan Viaggio is often humor- 
ous, burlesque, and satiric; but Cortese, as early as Canto I, could 
become truly serious and give forth what constitutes the aesthetics 
of poetry. When Apollo asks him to come forward among the cele- 
brated ancient poets there present, the lofty company grumbles, for 
he is only a Neapolitan dialectal poet. Yet it is exactly at this point, 
and for such a reason, that Cortese overcomes the clichés found in 
the other Journeys and in similar allegorical poems by giving his 
own definition of poetry—and his reason for being present: 


Le Muse vanno dove so chiammate, 

Ca no stanno co buie co lo strommiento, 
E quanta vote a me se so’ nzeccate 

Cose hanno fatte lustre comm’argiento : 
Le parole de Napole mpastate 

Non songo frate mio d’oro pommiento, 
Ma de zuccaro e mele... .® 


Indeed, the muses will go to those who have the ability to summon 
them. He, too, has often called on them and has produced verses as 
shining as silver, for the words of the Neapolitan language are made 
of sugar and honey. 

It may be said that Croce, in defending dialectal poetry, however 
philosophical, used the same main argument: the means of expres- 
sion, whether it be the dialect or the standard language, has nothing 
to do with poetry. A poet is a poet in any language or idiom. 

Second or equal to Canto I in importance is Canto V, in which 
the famous character Pulcinella, the clown, amuses both Apollo and 
his poets with a mélange of Italian-Neapolitan language which has 
since been imitated with humorous effects by such Neapolitan poets 
as Di Giacomo, Russo, and Bovio. Pulcinella proudly announces 
that he will speak in the real Italian tongue, and begins: “E quinci 
e quindi con dolor di scianco / Di riso io vi faro sparpateiare....” In 
the scene that follows, a young man comes at night to knock at the 
door of his woman, and in a mock-heroic style says: “Ecco l’audace 
man tozzola l’uscio / Affacciate o pit dura de camuscio.” But she 
answers: “Chi batte, ola chi tozzola a quest’ora, / Al sicuro sarra 
quarche cornuto... .” 

Cortese is the first poet to give Pulcinella an artistic presentation, 


5 Op. cit., p. 132. 
6 Canto I. 
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one that was destined to become famous during the following two 
centuries, not only in Italy but all over Europe. The verses of this 
Viaggio are often robust, spontaneous, and most witty. Reflecting 
his time, Cortese’s language on occasion becomes ornate or baroque, 
but his work is generally true poetry. Unlike his two predecessors, 
Caporali and Cervantes, the Neapolitan poet seldom tires the reader. 

Of the three Journeys which we have discussed, Caporali’s is the 
least important from a literary point of view; from the standpoint of 
research, Cervantes’ Viaje del Parnaso is unquestionably the most 
highly valued, probably because its author also wrote the inimitable 
Don Quijote; but from an artistic, poetic evaluation the Neapolitan’s 
poem is by far the greatest of the three. Cortese, like Cervantes, has 
satiric verses imitative of Dante and Tasso; only Caporali is free of 
any such imitation. However, it was Cortese who knew how to live 
in the imaginary world of Mount Parnassus, to the extent of becom- 
ing angered before the great classic poets of the past and to invent 
a new Pulcinella for his abundant vein of humor. 

Thus Cortese alone, although not at all times, knew how to create, 
love, and live in an imaginary reality feigned to replace a vacuum in 
his real life, which is in accordance with Croce’s concept. 


Dickinson College 


TWO ROMANTIC PATTERNS 
IN CARLOS GUIDO Y SPANO 


By Craupe L. Huet 


The idealism of romanticism is capable of moving in two direc- 
tions: it may produce an introvert or an extrovert. More often than 
not the romantic author is principally one or the other (Musset, 
Byron); in many cases he is first one, then the other (Hugo) ; 
sometimes he is both. When this happens, the result is a life char- 
acterized by an oscillation between the extremes of violent activity 
and serene repose. 

With respect to literature this means that there are two psycho- 
logical approaches possible. One would result in the projection of 
self outward for its own sake, that is, the reflection of the feelings 
originating for all intents and purposes in the world of the author; 
such an approach would at its best give intimate lyrical poetry or 
the prose poem. The other would be a similar movement, but one 
which through empathy makes the outside world a part of the 
author’s inner self, that is, the reflection of the feelings of others as 
passed through the receptive, sensitive soul of the author. This 
sympathetic response would produce at its optimum level a lyrical 
poetry with political, social, or moral implications, or, in prose, the 
impassioned and eloquent plea for or the defense of humanitarian or 
other high principles. This is precisely the case of Carlos Guido y 
Spano (1827-1918), both in the biographical and in the literary 
sense. 

Carlos Guido y Spano was an Argentine romantic writer whose 
works appeared between 1847 and 1910." A well-rounded, harmonious 
man, such as the Rodo of Ariel might have wished, Guido knew how 
to preserve the delicate balance between the soul and action. In this 
sense he was typical of that class of superior men, of whom Spanish 
America has produced quite a few, who take an active part in most 
of the questions of real importance for their times. Without being 
a great poet, Guido y Spano was the first real poet-artist that Argen- 
tina produced. Although his Parnassianism made him a link be- 
tween romanticism and modernism in Argentine letters, he was the 
most thoroughly romantic of his contemporaries. Independent in 
thought and action, he carried his romanticism into his life as well 
as into his works; even his mode of dress was an unmistakable 
symbol of his total dedication. 

Best known as a poet, Guido also made a notable contribution to 
Argentine prose; he was responsible to a considerable degree for 


1 For a succinct analysis of Carlos Guido y Spano and his significance in 
Latin American letters, see my article “Carlos Guido y Spano,” Hispania, 
XXXIX (1956), 305-308. For a detailed, comprehensive study, see my doc- 
toral dissertation: Carlos Guido y Spano y su tiempo, microfilm (University 
of Michigan, 1954), 759 pp. 
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making it more harmonious, elegant, and flexible. He was instru- 
mental, too, in developing the historiography and criticism of the 
theater of his native land. The greatest influences in the formation 
of Guido’s personality were his exemplary home life, his long resi- 
dence in Rio de Janeiro during his formative years, Lamartine the 
poet and the man, and the humanitarian movement led by such men 
as Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Lamennais. 

Idealism governed Guido’s personality and formed the broad base 
of his character. Although this idealism had a negative side, manifest 
particularly in his candidness and in his inability to lower himself 
to the level of petty politics, his other affirmative traits brought more 
than ample compensation. Born of idealism and motivated by love 
were Guido’s deep humanitarianism, his proverbial generosity, and 
his readiness to advocate and defend high principles and causes. 

Of all the aspects that stand out in Guido’s multifaceted person- 
ality, love holds first place. This tender emotion was always for the 
poet equivalent to the driving force of the world. And as he was a 
man who followed the precepts of his beliefs, his whole life was an 
irrefutable testimony of the importance that he attributed to this 
many-sided emotion which was fundamental in his character and 
constituted the key to his being. It is concretized in five cults that 
stand out clearly in his life and works: the cult of family, the cult 
of country, the cult of America, the cult of mankind, and the cult of 
the beautiful. 

If love has two faces, passionate love (which is selfish) and tender 
love (which is generous), it is the second that characterizes Guido, 
for in him it beats in harmonious rhythm with the heart of his fellow 
man and manifests itself in many ways. We note it especially in his 
defense of justice and of the dignity of man, in his many self-abne- 
gating and unselfish acts of charity and good will. In his poetry it 
stands forth as a trait foreign to the aesthetic patterns of his time 
and locale. He gave freely of what little he had, and when he had 
nothing to give (which in later life was not at all infrequent), he 
gave of himself. 


Linked to this generosity was his tolerance toward the beliefs of 
others, but it was a tolerance that allowed him to try to persuade 
those who disagreed with him to change their minds. On the reli- 
gious plane, for example, he apparently believed that philosophies 
other than his own could fit equally well within the framework of 
the universe, but he demanded that they uphold the doctrine of a God 
who is the Creator and who is omnipotent. On the other hand, 
Guido’s tolerance did not signify weakness. He did not know the 
meaning of the word “fear,” or so it would seem. No matter what 
risks were involved in defending his principles, once he had begun to 
defend them, he never betrayed them. If at times he became disil- 
lusioned and retired from the public scene, it was not because he was 
afraid of the consequences his actions might bring (he had fre- 
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quently fought hard for causes that he and the general public had 
from the beginning held to be indefensible). Rather, he withdrew 
because the direction events were taking led him into conflicts with 
his own idealism. 

Perhaps nothing would characterize Guido y Spano better than 
to say that he was a man in dynamic equilibrium. This is borne 
out not only in his life, but also in his works. He gives the impres- 
sion that he has found his niche in the system of the universe, that 
he is one with God; hence, nothing worries him—not the well-being 
of his soul, not the vagaries of philosophies. He already knows the 
route he is taking, the purpose of his life: to love his fellow man and 
to live in accordance with the Golden Rule. His attitude toward 
the world is not negative and selfish, but positive and generous. His 
actions and his thoughts respond to a movement from the inside out- 
ward, from the self toward the world. This is the source of much 
of his originality. 

The pattern of Guido y Spano’s life coincides with that of his 
works. In both there is present a fundamental movement which 
alternates between surges of action and periods of withdrawal and 
contemplation. Both the dynamic and the static sides of his per- 
sonality are revealed with equal clarity in his biography, in his 
poetry, and in his prose. We shall treat briefly each in its turn.* 

Viewing Guido from the point of view of his physical activity, 
we become immediately aware of his unselfish, idealistic defense 
of high principles: republicanism and democracy in the French revo- 
lutions of 1848 and 1852; government by law and American solidarity 
in his attempts to defend Paysandu in 1864 and Montevideo in 1865; 
humanitarianism during the yellow fever epidemic which scourged 
Buenos Aires in 1871; his founding of the Association for the Pro- 
tection of Animals in 1871; his activities during the Rebellion of 
Tejedor in 1880. Following each of the above moments of outburst- 
ing energy there was a long period of inactivity and total absence 
of such pursuits in a physical sense. 

Just as Guido’s life may be characterized by surges of idealistic 
activity counterbalanced by repose, so may his prose be described 
in a similar way. It is generally of two kinds. There is the prose of 
attack: positive, energetic, generally straightforward, the prose that 
Guido employed to defend a cause or to espouse a principle. There 
is the prose of withdrawal: contemplative in attitude and artistic in 
design, intent, and implementation. 

Guido’s fighting prose may best be represented, perhaps, by his 
attacks (beginning in 1854) against Brazilian duplicity with regard 

? Carlos Guido y Spano’s principal works are: Hojas al viento, libro lirico 
(Buenos Aires: Impr. de la Tribuna, 1871); Miscelaneas literarias: Traduc- 
ciones (Sevilla: Eduardo Perié, Editor, 1874); Hojas al viento, litro lirico, 
nueva ed., aum. (Buenos Aires: Igén hermanos, 1879) ; Rdfagas; colaboracién 


en la prensa, politica, literatura (Buenos Aires: Ig6n hermanos editores, 1879) : 
Vindicacion histérica: Papeles del brigadier general Guido, 1817-1820, coordi- 
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to Uruguay ;* unmaskings of foreign policy which culminated in his 
long study, “El gobierno y la alianza,” 1866 (Rafagas, I, 359-418), 
which points up, among other things, his total opposition to the Para- 
guayan War; defense of the principles of American solidarity, gov- 
ernment by law, habeas corpus, individual liberty, freedom of the 
press; attacks against Argentine neutrality, illegal arrest, illegal 
entrance into a citizen’s domicile, etc., all in numerous articles appear- 
ing between 1857 and 1872;* his pro-gaucho attitude and his stand 
against the growing oligarchical policies of the government, espe- 
cially while collaborating with José Hernandez on the latter’s news- 
paper, the Rio de la Plata, in 1869;° his defense of France and his 
condemnation of Prussia in polemics with José F. Lépez in 1872 ;° 
and his controversy with Vicente F. Lopez and Bartolomé Mitre 
concerning historiography in 1881.’ 


On the reverse of the medallion, Guido y Spano, in his intervals 
of withdrawal from the public scene, wrote several items of special 
literary interest. We cite, among others, his jovial and humorous 
salute to the Carnival* (permitted again in Buenos Aires in 1854), 
his prose poem “Las palidas viajeras” (Rdafagas, I, 59-62), the long 
“Carta a un amigo que tiene la indiscrecién de publicarla” (I, iii- 
Ixxxii) of 1869, a kind of impressionistic autobiography in excel- 
lently flexible and polished prose, his best performance in this genre ; 
the elegant and witty judgment of the historically significant poetical 
polemic between Rafael Obligado and Calixto Oyuela in 1883,° the 


sensitive and poetic prose allegory titled “El otofio” (II, 233-35), 
concerning his wife’s death in 1872, and finally, the sparklingly witty 
letter to Lucio V. Mansilla in 1879*° concerning Paraguay and allu- 


nados y anotados algunos (Buenos Aires: Carlos Casavalle, Editor, 1882) ; 
Poesias: Ecos lejanos (Buenos Aires: Casa Editora de Jacobo Peuser, 1895) ; 
Poesias completas, nueva ed. (Buenos Aires: Maucci hermanos, 1911). 

; —— circular imperial,” “Contestacién,” Rdfagas, I, 7-36, 37-54, respec- 
tively. 

*“De la libertad individual,” Rdfagas, I, 141-49; “El dictamen del amor,” 
pp. 151-57; “Cuestiédn del dia,” pp. 159-63; “iEa, despertemos!” pp. 315-22; 
“Su excelencia esta enfermo,” pp. 324-26; “Los articulos de ‘La Nacién Argen- 
tina,’” pp. 327, 328; “La Alianza de 1851,” pp. 329-31; “Leandro Gémez,” p. 333; 
“Le roi s'amuse,” pp. 337-38; “Sucesos de Paysanda,” pp. 339-42; “Hazafias del 
gobierno,” pp. 419-24; “Los presos politicos,” Rdfagas, II, 35-37; “Engafiamos 
al mundo,” pp. 39-40; “Qué le pasa al presidente?” pp. 41-42; “Sacrilegio,” pp. 
43-46; “Personajes politicos,” pp. 47-49. 

5 a del Rio de la Plata,” Rdfagas, II, 65-68; “iEa, despertemos!” 
I, 315-22. 

6 “La carta del doctor Lépez,” Rafagas, II, 143-55; “Guerra franco-prusiana,” 
pp. 157-64; “Cuestién franco-prusiana,” pp. 165-81; “El herrero de Mamblas,” 
pp. 187-88. 

7 Carlos Guido y Spano, Vindicacién histérica: Papeles del brigadier general 
Guido, 1817-1820, coordinados y anotados (Buenos Aires: Carlos Casavalle, 
Editor, 1882). 

8 “Fl Carnaval,” Rdfagas, I, 55-57. 

®Carlos Guido y Spano, “Carta-prélogo,” see Rafael Obligado y Calixto 
Oyuela, Justa literaria (Buenos Aires: Imp. de M. Biedma, 1883), pp. iii-xvi. 
10 “Carlos Guido, a Lucio Victorio Mansilla,” Rdfagas, II, 407-11. 
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sions he made to Guido’s well-known poem, “Nenia.”™ 

Guido y Spano was as much a romantic in his poetry as he was 
in his prose—and in his attitude toward life. He was not cut out 
of the same cloth, however, as his contemporaries. He did not depend 
on mere inspiration, he was not grandiloquent, he did not seek out 
the heights nor the depths, he was not a regionalist, neither indianist 
nor gauchesque, and he did not reveal that tearing, heart-rending 
melancholy of those who suffered from mal de siécle. 

Guido was essentially a lyric poet, the first true artist to appear in 
the Rio de la Plata. He sang of everything, used a great variety of 
meters, was an accomplished versifier, and polished his work. He 
had, in addition, the capacity to capture the whole gamut of human 
activity from the most intimate moments, which he treated with a 
candid tenderness that was not of his time, to great moments of 
crisis for America. His originality is derived from the range and 
diversification of his themes; his low-toned lyricism is based on deli- 
cate intimate feelings and on the use of numerous metrical forms, 
preferring, quantitatively, those which offer the most liberty. Out- 
standing is his will to compose, organize, select, and polish. 

The patterns evident in Guido’s life and prose are equally evident 
in his poetry. The poems of action, often long, reflect his attitudes 
toward American solidarity and republicanism, such as “México,” 
1862 (Poesias completas, pp. 179-86), “Nenia,” 1868, and “A la 
Republica francesa,” 1871 (pp. 345-48), “Siempreviva: a Cuba,” 
1878 (pp. 243-46), several long poems written in a political polemic 
against the Chilean Valderrama, in 1876-1877, in which he upheld 
Argentina’s rights to Patagonia ;** and “Laurel y yedra,” 1880 (pp. 
365-67), which preaches tolerance, forgiveness, and moderation to 
both sides after the suppression of Tejedor’s rebellion of 1880. 

Guido y Spano was more interested, however, in poetry of peace, 
and it is in this kind of verse that we see his intimate, contemplative 
side at its best. A sampling of his numerous lyrical, polished, and 
subdued-toned poems will suffice for our present purposes. First of 
all we should mention some which refer to Guido’s cult of family: 
“Patri carissimo” (Poesias completas, p. 1), “A mi madre” (pp. 
145-50), “A mi hija Maria del Pilar” (pp. 255-58) and “Armonia” 
(pp. 235-36), “Semblanza” (p. 237) and “Pas6” (p. 249), which 
we assume from the contents refer to the poet’s wife, and “At home” 
(pp. 239-41), one of the most interesting of the group because it 
affords a special insight into his personality. 

Others refer to friends: “Elegia 4 memoria de José Fragao 
Varella” (Poesias completas, pp. 173-77), in Portuguese, “Al pasar” 
(pp. 191-96), “Voto” (p. 221), etc. Others may be selected which 
refer to unidentified young women: “; Porqué no decirlo?” (pp. 155- 








1 Poesias completas, pp. 187-89. 
12 Poesias completas, “Patagonia,” pp. 287-92; “Al doctor Valderrama,” 
pp. 301-307. 
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56), “Clarita” (pp. 157-58), “Sofiaba” (p. 61), “Melancdlica” (p. 
63), “Corina” (pp. 77-78), “Incienso” (pp. 385-87), etc. Very 
interesting are the little allegories: “Rosa blanca” (pp. 161-63), “La 
flor de la esperanza” (p. 81), “Flor de la vida” (p. 41), and so forth. 

The poet paints delicate, plastic pictures of idyllic moments in 
“Myrta en el bafio” (Poesias completas, pp. 47-49), “| Quince afios !” 
(pp. 51-54), “En los guindos” (pp. 59-60), etc. Others in this group 
of lyric poems that forcibly attract our attention are the autobio- 
graphically significant “Buenos Aires” (p. 211) and “Rio Janeiro” 
(p. 217), the melancholic and vaguely philosophic “Hojas al viento” 
(p. 3), “Soledad” (pp. 369-70), “Melancolia” (pp. 407-409), “Grati- 
tud” (pp. 411-15), “Musgo” (pp. 417-18), “En marcha” (p. 419), 
“Rayos de luna” (pp. 423-24), the Old Testament inspired “Salmo” 
(pp. 389-90), and the nature inspired “La noche” (pp. 227-29) with 
its setting in Brazil. 

In résumé, then, Guido y Spano’s life is characterized by surges 
of idealistic activity followed by periods of repose and contemplation. 
If we wished to represent his life graphically, we might do so by 
taking a straight line as a base and drawing upward from it a long 
series of spaced, jagged peaks. These peaks would be higher and 
closer together in his youth and would become, in general, gradually 
lower and farther apart as his life progressed. There would be 
nothing below the line. Guido’s personality was affirmative, gen- 
erous, and moved from the inside outward; there was no room for 
despair. 

From a purely biographical point of view, this means that Guido 
would give himself wholeheartedly over to some cause that was in 
accord with his own high principles, and later he would withdraw 
into his personal world. From a literary point of view, it means that 
he would flail out in prose or poetry to defend some principle or to 
promote some cause and then, in his retreat, would devote himself 
to lyric poetry or to articulate prose. 

On a physical plane, Guido’s life consisted of activity followed 
by inactivity. On a literary plane, it consisted of prose followed by 
poetry ; and even within these two genres we note that there was, in 
opposition to a generally heroic type of poetry, a great amount of 
lyric poetry, the two patterns repeating themselves in a continuously 
oscillatory movement. 


Washington University 








IS THERE UN CAS MOLIERE? 
By Fevix R. FrREupDMANN 


Henry Poulaille is a versatile author who has produced several 
novels and other writings, including literary criticism spiced with 
strong polemical flavor. Some years ago he published a book roundly 
titled Tartuffe, par Pierre Corneille, and has now gone on to give 
us Corneille sous le masque de Moliére.’ If the latter’s title and pur- 
pose bring to mind Abel Lefranc’s Sous le masque de “William 
Shakespeare”; William Stanley, VI*° Comte de Derby (1919), this 
coincides with the fact that the controversies centered around the 
authenticity of the Bard’s plays—and of Rubens’ paintings—are men- 
tioned more than once by Henry Poulaille to provide his own enter- 
prise, as it were, with adequate points of reference. He just as readily 
acknowledges that his thesis is not new: its basic tenets were pro- 
pounded by Pierre Louys about 1920 and were defended more re- 
cently by a Scotch student, Elizabeth M. Fraser. Moliére, according 
to these views, was a gigantic hoax. Poquelin the actor was real 
enough ; but the celebrated comedies were not by him. “J’ai cherché 
Moliére, et c’est- Corneille que j’ai trouvé,” affirms Henry Poulaille 
(p. 246). 

To be sure, literary history has no room for sacred cows; even 
iconoclasm may have its redeeming features. But it is just as true 
that a critic’s contention acquires no special validity by dint of mere 
unorthodoxy. The Louys-Fraser-Poulaille thesis could probably be 
best viewed in two parts: first, “so little is known about Moliére 
that one cannot ascertain whether he authored the plays ascribed 
to him,” and second, “there are reasons to assume that these works 
can be rightfully credited to Corneille.” The first premise, though 
announced by Poulaille with a semblance of excitement, comes of 
course as no revelation. Every Moliére student learned from the 
outset that Grimarest’s shaky testimony, old Mademoiselle Poisson’s 
hazy recollections, La Grange’s Registre, and the sundry data left 
by a handful of contemporaries hardly constitute satisfactory bio- 
graphical material. 

One recalls that Gustave Michaut, in the early 1920's, focused a 
merciless spotlight on these deficiencies. “On regrette de devoir 
dire,” observed Antoine Adam of Michaut’s books, however, “qu’ils 
n’apportent aucun fait nouveau et se bornent 4 soumettre les faits 
connus a une critique systématiquement négative.”? The same remark 
applies to Poulaille inasmuch as he hews close to an identical argu- 
mentative pattern in the opening stages of his development; it is 


1 Paris: Bernard Grasset, éditeur, 1957. Pp. 397. 
2A. Adam, Histoire de la littérature francaise au XVII® siécle (Paris: 
Domat, 1952-56), III, 207-208 n. 
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here, in fact, that the author may be treading his most solid ground. 
But he did not stay there very long; having duly scored the impres- 
sive lacunae once again, he proceeded to fill them with Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

One gathers right away that the transition harbors an inherent 
contradiction. If all available information is decried as utterly spuri- 
ous, then one might at least expect new documentary proof; if much 
is made of the absence of autograph manuscripts—a circumstance, 
incidentally, which is by no means unique to Moliére—plays in Cor- 
neille’s handwriting, or some equally concrete evidence, should be 
produced in support of the Corneille-behind-the-mask theory. Pou- 
laille fails to do so; but, he says in essence, there is something else: 
“internal evidence.” Read the best parts of Moliére, he insists, and 
you will recognize the hand of the Norman master; and while he 
quotes excerpts to prove it, an editorial note announces that a new 
Poulaille work, Qui est Moliére—Expertise du Thédtre signé 
Moliére, piéce par piéce, is in preparation. 

Actually, the critic had to reconcile two conflicting lines of reason- 
ing in the course of this undertaking: he could not contend in one 
breath that Moliére’s comedies were vastly overrated and that Cor- 
neille deserves the credit which is justly theirs. Poulaille provides 
a neat explanation: “la béate admiration moliérique ne permet pas 
aux spectateurs de faire la part du guignol et du théatre...” (p. 
257). Therefore, whatever is good must be by Corneille, whereas 
the farcical aspects disliked by Poulaille (Sganarelle, Mascarille, 
Scapin) are the unfortunate results of Jean-Baptiste’s clumsy med- 
dling: “Le génie Moliére? Non. Le géneur!” (p. 276). 

This dichotomy clearly is too convenient to be very convincing. 
While the entire principle of such stylistic identification need not 
be questioned, its usefulness is certainly threatened by pitfalls. Sub- 
jective, hence arbitrary, criteria are practically unavoidable in an 
evaluation of this kind. The very decision to single out Moliére- 
Corneille for such a comparative analysis already betrays question- 
able selectivity: we might just as well dwell, for instance, on the 
frequent rapprochements—some of them startling ones indeed— 
which can be and have been noted between Cornelian and Racinian 
situations, plot structures, even actual wordings. In fact the absence 
rather than the presence of such similarities would be surprising 
among contemporary playwrights guided by similar rules govern- 
ing subject matter and composition, authors quite familiar with each 
other’s works—Poquelin, as we know, frequently acted in Cor- 
neille’s plays. One might well suspect, therefore, that if someone 
were to set out with a grim determination to collect “internal evi- 
dence” on the subject of Moliéresque links with Quinault, Bois- 
robert, or Rotrou—or with Cyrano, Tristan, or Scarron—he might 
come up with seemingly curious findings, though hardly with justi- 
fiable conclusions regarding ascription of authorship. 
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Efforts to attach special significance in this connection to Cor- 
neille’s “silent period,” the seven years between Pertharite and 
(Edipe, seem no more warranted. Poulaille’s hint that Corneille used 
the time to write the comedies which were to make Poquelin famous 
remains unsubstantiated: “On congoit mal Corneille se reposant, 
c’est-a-dire n’écrivant pas...” (p. 45). It would be plausible, on 
the contrary, to visualize the poet, discouraged by the reception of 
Pertharite, as turning to more lucrative pursuits to provide for his 
large family. He did not, moreover, give up writing: Poulaille him- 
self notes that Corneille composed pious poems and a verse trans- 
lation of the Jmitatio Christi; some biographers also date the Trois 
discours and a number of the plays’ Examens from that period. But 
after all, even had he claimed utter idleness, what would this prove 
with regard to Moliére’s comedies? How can we proceed on such 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc assumptions? 


If we may once again turn to Racine for a comparison: are we now 
also to look with suspicion at Racine’s retirement from 1677 to 1689, 
between Phédre and Esther, and wonder what literary connections 
lie hidden there? Such highly speculative conjectures inspire no 
more confidence than the author’s attempts to construct an anagram 
of Corneille from the name Moliére itself. Poulaille first recalls an 
earlier suggestion which construed the word as a subtle pun: 
“Poquelin=Mots-lierre. Le lierre des mots qui enserrent une ceuvre 
vraie” (p. 77). He reverts, however, to the hypothesis of a real 
anagram. How? Remove the initial consonants from each syllable 
making up the name Corneille, namely C, N, and L. This leaves 
OREILE; scramble these letters, and you have OLIERE. The 
initial M is then provided by the first letter of Latin Maior or 
Maximus, since Pierre was the elder Corneille. And there we are: 
“Moliére anagramme de Corneille” (pp. 77-84). 

But let us not lapse into levity. Henry Poulaille, in _— of such 
flights of fancy, deserves respect for the arduous labor that went into 
the making of his study, whether or not one fails to adopt his con- 
clusions or even his basic premises. He must have spent consider- 
able time combing the texts—even the frequently neglected so-called 
“minor works”—and certainly delved deeply into his authors’ volu- 
minous bibliographies. Indeed, there seems to be some incongruity 
between the author’s familiarity with the plays and the critical 
material on the one hand, and the extent of fanciful conclusions on 
the other; it is the practical application of the author’s knowledge 
which appears surprising in this context. 

To be sure, Poulaille might have improved his presentation some- 
what by a less desultory composition. His book’s three parts (“Cor- 
neille et Moliére”; “A la recherche de Moliére”; “Moliére et sa 
statue”) are overlapping and occasionally tautological. Each part is 
made up of two or three dozen shorter passages, each of which is en- 
dowed with a little subtitle of its own while not necessarily standing in 
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logical sequence to the preceding or following argument; the reader 
thus frequently feels led almost at random from aspect to aspect with- 
out benefit of appreciable over-all focus. Poulaille’s anticipatory rebut- 
tal of expected criticism and, above all, his vivacity—nay, pugnacious- 
ness—in doing so tend to strike an overly forensic note for a schol- 
arly essay; predictions that his critics would stoop to ad hominem 
tactics or display similar parvanimity may be purely gratuitous (pp. 
17, 26, 376). 

More important than these outward aspects of composition or 
tone is the author’s approach to his subject. “Elle avait droit a la 
discussion de ses idées,” he remonstrates with Miss Fraser’s critics, 
“sans qu’il y ait eu a lui interdire de s’intéresser a la paternité de 
l’ceuvre moliéresque. C’est l’accueil qui lui fut fait qui m’incita 4 me 
replonger dans la question...” (p. 24). One can but applaud Pou- 
laille’s stand in support of academic open-mindedness, even chivalry 
since he defends the rights of a young lady; but such an avowed 
apologetic purpose may properly vitiate a research project from 
its inception. 

Drawn, unconsciously perhaps, to whatever might furnish him 
with suitable ammunition, the author at times proceeds to empha- 
size the “revelations” of some documents while passing other testi- 
mony with silence. Let us examine, for instance, his oft-asserted 
contention that Moliére and the Poquelins were wealthy ;* since 
Corneille was not, the circumstance increases the likelihood (to 
Poulaille’s mind, at least) that Jean-Baptiste bought his comedies 
from a ghost-writing Corneille. Our critic makes much of the fact 
that Baluffe’s book Autour de Moliére revealed that papers of the 
House of Conti contained a document attesting that Moliére—“par 
lui-méme ou par ses parents’”—loaned 100,000 livres to the prince 
(p. 91). This was on the occasion of the latter’s marriage: “il est 
probable,” comments Poulaille, “que la vertu de la créance poque- 
linienne dut faciliter l’entrée en fonction et en faveur dans les services 
de M. de Conti” (p. 89). 

But why speculate on such a possibility? There is the detailed 
account, not mentioned by Poulaille, of Daniel de Cosnac, who was 
at that time premier gentilhomme de la chambre of the prince. Cos- 
nac informs us that Conti was then staying at La Grange with his 
retinue, and that—this is important—a Madame de Calvimont was 
the current object of his attentions. “Aussitot qu’elle fut logée dans 
La Grange,” wrote Cosnac, “elle proposa d’envoyer chercher des 





8 Poulaille makes no apparent distinction between Moliére and people called 
Poquelin who might (or might not) have been relatives. The fact that young 
Jean-Baptiste had to be rescued twice from debtor’s prison indicates clearly 
enough, however, that even if there was wealth in the family, there was no 
common purse. Moreover, assuming even that the elder Poquelin was rich 
when his son turned to the stage, this was certainly no longer so in later years 
when Moliére, most tactfully, aided the father secretly through a third party. 
See the recent study by Elizabeth Maxfield Miller, “A Document of April 12, 
1672, Signed by Moliére,” Romanic Review, XLVII (1956), 166-78. 
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comédiens. Comme j’avois l’argent des menus plaisirs de ce prince, 
il me donna ce soin. J’appris que la troupe de Moliére et de la Béjart 
étoit en Languedoc; je leur demandai qu’ils vinssent 4 La Grange.” 
This is quite unequivocal: Moliére was called to perform not on the 
basis of his or his family’s financial transactions, but upon the whim 
of Madame de Calvimont and the self-reported initiative of Daniel 
de Cosnac. The rest of Cosnac’s account abundantly confirms this 
interpretation. 

We learn that before Moliére could reach La Grange, another 
troupe (that of Cormier) arrived on the scene. As Cormier won the 
favor of Madame de Calvimont (and hence of Conti) by gifts to 
the lady, things looked bad for Jean-Baptiste upon his arrival. 
“Cependant Moliére arriva,” reports Cosnac, “et, ayant demandé 
qu’on lui payat au moins les frais qu’on lui avoit fait faire pour 
venir, je ne pus jamais l’obtenir, quoiqu’il y eiit beaucoup de justice ; 
mais M. le prince de Conti avoit trouvé bon de s’opiniatrer a cette 
bagatelle.” To his everlasting credit, Cosnac felt impelled to defray 
the actors’ expenses from his private funds, and to have the troupe 
perform at Pézenas. Eventually Moliére’s group nosed out that of 
Cormier in Conti’s good graces, thanks mainly to the influence of 
the poet Sarrazin, the prince’s secretary. “Il [Sarrazin] gagna Mme 
de Calvimont,” relates Cosnac, “et non seulement il fit congédier 
la troupe de Cormier, mais il fit donner pension 4 celle de Moliére.”* 

In all this Moliére’s role hardly fits that of the rich moneylender. 
Whoever the sieurs Jean-Baptiste, Robert et Pierre Pocquelin, in 
the document mentioned by Baluffe and quoted by Poulaille (p. 92), 
may have been, no positive identification exists between them and 
the actor, the man who asked for a refund of his traveling expenses 
and who later accepted a pension from the prince he supposedly 
financed. : 

We fail to see grounds for discarding Cosnac’s testimony; the 
matter is hardly one for him to have deliberately concocted, and 
moreover the light thrown by the incident on the character of Armand 
de Conti blends very well with other accounts on the subject. Now, 
of course, we might be told that Cosnac simply did not know about 
the secret financial arrangements, being just as much in the dark 
about whatever touched Poquelin as were ali these other unwitting 
contemporaries who really believed that Moliére wrote his own 
comedies. 

To accept the theory of all these hoaxes would indeed be stretch- 
ing credibility too far. Just as Cosnac, that shrewd adventurer who 
eventually rose to become Archbishop of Aix,® would undoubtedly 


4 Mémoires de Daniel de Cosnac, Archevéque d’Aix, Conseiller du Roi en 
ses Conseils, Commandeur de l’Ordre du Saint-Esprit, Published for the 
“Société de |l’Histoire de France” by Count Jules de Cosnac (Paris: Renouard, 
1852), I, 126-28. 

5 Incidentally, one of Cosnac’s enemies in the intimate circle of Conti was 
believed by another contemporary, the Abbé de Choisy, to have been Moliére’s 
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have known about Moliére buying Conti’s favor (had this been the 
case), so would others have been cognizant of the alleged wholesale 
appropriation of Corneille’s work; the fact would have been men- 
tioned at least once in the century’s critical literature, let alone 
in the letters and memoirs. Yet gossipy Madame de Sévigné said 
nothing of the kind in her numerous references to Moliére or in her 
remarks about Corneille; Racine said nothing, even at the time of 
his break with Poquelin, and even though Racine was not particu- 
larly charitable on such occasions; Boileau and La Fontaine, the 
other friends of the rue du Vieux Colombier, either did not know 
that their Jean-Baptiste was merely signing Corneille’s plays (not 
likely), or connived to hide the fact (just as unlikely) ; Gourville, 
who was nobody’s fool, reported that after a visit to Palavicine, a 
Genoese miser living in Antwerp, the Marquis de Sillery “me 
répéta qu’il étoit faché de n’avoir pas donné cette scéne a Moliére 
pour la mettre dans la comédie de /’Avare.’”* 

And one could go on, of course. From Louis XIV all the way 
down to the humble Charles Varlet de La Grange—even Moliére’s 
bitterest enemies, people like Le Boulanger de Chalussay, Montfleury, 
and the curé Roullé—all were ignorant of the supposed Corneille- 
Moliére arrangement, or were universally agreed to hide it from pos- 
terity. And if we are te believe Henry Poulaille, the plot succeeded 
clear through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for we had 
to await Pierre Louys, Miss Fraser, and himself in the twentieth 
before it all leaked out. 


There is no doubt that this whole discussion offers but an extreme 
example of what is made possible by the mysteries that figure as 
rather peculiar attributes of the French seventeenth century. It has 
been pointed out more than once that the much-scrutinized grand 
siécle, paradoxically enough, is particularly bedeviled by them. Both 
collaboration among authors and outright apocryphal publication 
were common: let us but remember, for the sake of illustration, how 
Madame de Lafayette joined with Huet and Segrais in publishing 
Zayde and how blandly she denied responsibility for her Princesse 
de Cleves. 

As a result of such maneuvers, a hapless posterity has been 
suspecting ever since that somebody somewhere had been artfully 
covering his tracks; and this was true long before Pierre Louys. 
Voltaire—no mean expert at track-covering himself—was at times 


original model for Tartuffe. That enemy was the Abbé Roquette, also known 
as M. d’Autun. “...la haine que M. d’Autun et lui ont conservée I’un pour 


l'autre,” wrote Choisy, “et qui fait faire 4 Guilleragues, ami de l’abbé de Cosnac, 
les Mémoires sur lesquels Moliére a fait depuis la comédie du Faux Devot.” 
Francois-Timoléon, Abbé de Choisy, Mémoires, ed. Michaud and Poujoulat 
(Paris: Chez l’éditeur du commentaire analytique de code civil, 1839), 3éme 
série, VI, 626. Choisy clearly believed that Moliére wrote Tartuffe himself! 

6 Jean Hérault de Gourville, Mémoires, ed. Michaud and Poujoulat (Paris: 
Chez l’éditeur du commentaire analytique du code civil, 1838), 3¢me série, V, 542. 
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very skeptical regarding the genuineness of some of these literary 
creations. He doubted, for instance, that Louis de Pontis, author of 
the popular memoirs (1676), had actually existed. Sainte-Beuve was 
to chide him pleasantly for it a hundred years later: “Vivez donc 
quatre-vingt-sept ans et en homme de vérité,” commented Sainte- 
Beuve, “pour étre au surlendemain de votre mort, réduit d’un trait de 
plume a l'état de fable!’ If we mention this boutade, it is largely be- 
cause we felt so tempted to paraphrase it when reading Corneille sous 
le masque de Moliére. With apologies to Sainte-Beuve—-and to Henry 
Poulaille—we would like to muse: “Vivez donc cinquante et un ans 
et en homme de génie, pour étre au surlendemain de votre mort, 
réduit d’un trait de plume a l'état de géneur!” 


New York University 


7 Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, ed. Maxime Leroy (Paris: Gallimard, 1953- 
1955), I, 737 n. (“Bibliothéque de la Pléiade”). 





MODERN BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 


Devotees of contemporary drama should not miss reading Etudes 
Anglaises, Vol. X, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1957), which has given up its 
entire body of 190 pages to studies of the leading dramatists of 
English and American origin. Even the book review section confines 
itself to recent publications of dramatic interest. The studies them- 
selves are as varied in their methods of approach and selection of 
themes as are the individualities of the authors, and present in their 
entirety a wide-ranging view of the dramatic scene of today. What is 
offered here can best be appreciated through reading the list of 
authors and titles. 


Gabriel Marcel, “Le Théatre de James Bridie” 

A. J. Farmer, “Harley Granville-Barker” 

J. Dobrinsky, “Les Débuts de Somerset Maugham au Théatre” 

G. Nigot, “Le Théatre de J. B. Priestley” 

O. Mandel, “Themes in the Drama of Christopher Fry” 

J. J. Mayoux, “Le Théatre de Samuel Beckett” 

J. Blondel, “Le Théme de la Découverte de Soi dans le Théatre de 
Ronald Duncan” 

L. Bonnerot, “John Osborne” 

E. Poulenard, “Le Modernisme au Théatre” 

L. Villard, “Introduction 4 une Etude du Théatre Américain d’ Aujourd’hui” 

S. Fleche-Salgues, “Trois Piéces Récentes d’Eugene O'Neill” 

C. Arnavon, “La Vogue de Thornton Wilder” 

R. Asselineau, “Tennessee Williams ou La Nostalgie de la Pureté” 








GESSLER AND TELL: PSYCHOLOGICAL PATTERNS 
IN SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL* 


By RicHarp PLANT 


During the last twenty years more and more attempts have been 
made to reappraise Schiller’s contributions to philosophy, poetry, 
and drama. Because his plays and many of his poems had achieved 
the dangerous distinction of being considered reading matter fit for 
the high school level, the reappraisal came close to a rescue.’ In 1955 
several valuable studies were published to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of his death.2, Some continued and elaborated the trends 
of earlier essays, often defending traditional positions; others ven- 
tured to strike out into new territory. As “traditional” we want to 
define here the many exegeses of the Kantian-transcendental school 
which, to put it rather crudely, look at Schiller’s artistic productions 
as tests designed to corroborate his philosophical concepts.* Already 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s there had appeared interpretations opposing 
this traditional viewpoint. We find some influenced by Stefan 
George’s doctrines,* others examining the theological premises of his 
work,® and several which emphasized its “Germanic” or baroque 
characteristics. Finally, a number of more recent German commen- 
tators came near to our “New Critics’—they went back to a close 
text-reading and rejected any unilateral approach.’ A few, particu- 








* Read in abbreviated form at the MLA meeting in Washington, D.C., 
December, 1956. 

1 For a summary of some modern German writings on Schiller, see Rudolf 
Unger, “Richtungen und Probleme neuerer Schiller-Deutung,” Nachrichten von 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, I (1934-37), 203-42. 

2 See particularly Schiller, Reden im Gedenkjahr 1955, ed. Bernhard Zeller 
(Stuttgart, 1955) ; Thomas Mann, Versuch tiber Schiller (Frankiurt, 1955). 

8 Of the many books, the most detailed are: Harold Jensen, Schiller zwischen 
Goethe und Kant (Oslo, 1927) ; Hermann August Korff, Geist der Goethezeit 
(Leipzig, 1923-1953) ; Friedrich Wilhelm Kaufmann, Schiller: Poet of Philo- 
sophical Idealism (Oberlin, 1942); Kurt May, Idee und Wirklichkeit im 
Drama Schillers (Gottingen, 1946) ; William Witte, Schiller (Oxford, 1949) ; 
Henry B. Garland, Schiller (New York, 1950). 

Among the numerous articles about Wilhelm Tell we mention only these 
two: Ludwig Kahn, “Freedom: An Existentialist and Idealist View,” PMLA, 
LXIV (1949), 5-14; Ilse Applebaum-Graham, “Reflections as a Function of 
Form in Schiller’s Tragic Poetry,” Publications of the English Goethe Society, 
XXIV (1954/1955), 2-20. 

+ Melitta Gerhard, Schiller (Bern, 1950); Max Kommerell, Der Dichter als 
ne ag — 1928), and Geist und Buchstabe der Dichtung (Frankfurt/ 
Main, 

5 Gerhard Fricke, Der religidse Sinn der Klassik Schillers (Minchen, 1927), 
and “Problematik des Tragischen im Drama Schillers,” in Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifts, MCMXXX (Frankfurt/Main, 1930), 3-68; Benno ven 
Wiese, Schillers Dramen (Leipzig, 1937). 

6 Herbert Cysarz, Schiller (Halle, 1934) ; Hermann Pongs, Schillers Urbil- 
der (Stuttgart, 1935); Werner Deubel, “Umrisse eines neuen Schillerbildes,” 
Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, XX (1934), 2-58 

Tt Wilhelm von Scholz, Friedrich von Schiller (Hamburg, 1949) ; Reinhard 
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larly Reinhard Buchwald and Thomas Mann, opened new trails: 
they attempted to disclose the psychological-aesthetic designs gov- 
erning Schiller’s productions. 

These “New Critics” from Europe have one thing in common— 
they do not ignore the tendency to idealization and intellectualization 
so typical of Schiller. They recognize his peculiar gift for what 
could be called philosophical dramatizations, yet they do not stop 
there. They see this as one possible level of meaning and go on to 
explore other and, perhaps, deeper ones. The result is a novel evalua- 
tion that admits different planes of interpretation. 

In this study we shall attempt to find a new gateway to Schiller’s 
most popular, least discussed play, by tracing certain patterns in his 
dramatic works which tie his first drama, Die Rauber, to his last fin- 
ished play, Wilhelm Tell. The early period of Schiller’s dramatic 
productivity ending with Don Carlos in 1787, and the later one 
beginning around 1796 with his work on ldallenstein, are connected 
by a few main currents. Of course, Schiller’s immersion in philoso- 
phy, aesthetics, and history has wrought considerable change in 
architecture and style of his later plays. Yet throughout nearly all 
his plays there is visible a pattern of rebellion, sometimes quite appar- 
ent as governing idea, sometimes only in a subplot; we can see it as 
revolt of courageous citizens against political tyranny or as personal 
insurrection of a humiliated youngster against an autocratic father.* 

Naturally, the Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande 
von der spanischen Regierung is a historical account. But we can 
hardly call it accidental that Schiller selected this chronicle of a suc- 
cessful insurgence. And his Wilhelm Tell, published sixteen years 
later, presenting the revolt of the Swiss cantons, could be titled: 
“Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Schweizer Kantone von der 
ésterreichischen Regierung.” The fire that burned in Die Rauber 
and in Don Carlos had not died. We can trace certain types of mu- 
tinous behavior throughout the fragments of Die Malteser, where 
the political and the personal are fused in a manner which is uniquely 
Schiller’s. In Don Carlos, as in Die Malteser, the hero’s insurgent 
instincts are nourished by personal passions, and vice versa; we find 
the pattern in Fiesco and in Kabale und Liebe. In Fiesco, among the 
innumerable subplots that accompany and obscure the main line, 
Schiller gives us a revealing clue to the character of the rebel per se. 
Bourgognino, when learning he may join the older conspirators, cries 
out: “Ich habe schon langst ein Etwas in meiner Brust gefihlt, das 
Buchwald, Schiller, 2nd edition (Wiesbaden, 1953/54) ; Herman Nohl, Fried- 
rich Schiller (Frankfurt/Main, 1954). 

8In his early short story, Der Verbrecher aus verlorener Ehre, Schiller 
puts forth the concept of the criminal as a rebel. His intuitive grasp of the out- 
law mentality has been confirmed by an outstanding modern authority on 
— psychology: Robert Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion (New York, 


® Friedrich Schiller Briefe, ed. Gerhard Fricke (Miinchen, 1955), to Goethe, 
Jan. 5, 1798; to Korner, Jan. 8, 1798. 
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sich von nichts wollte ersattigen lassen—Was es war, weil} ich jetzt 
plotzlich. Ich hab’ einen Tyrannen!” (I, xiii).*° 

It is, then, the restless impulse to insurgence that comes first ; the 
rational aim is chosen afterwards: Schiller’s rebels are rebels by 
instinct. Schiller, one might venture to say, exposed here not only 
the nucleus of the rebel-phenomenon but in a “trance of intuition”™ 
revealed a secret of his own innermost processes. A compelling urge 
to shape, to project, certain configurations drove him all his life—he 
yielded to it with the inventiveness of a genius which succeeded in 
masking but not in hiding them.’* And just as he always treated of 
rebellions, he was forever fascinated by conspiracies and conspira- 
tors.'"* Even in the classical Wilhelm Tell we find the familiar ele- 
ments of plot and counterplot, of surprise move, of secret meeting 
and radical turnabout. A “Lust am hoheren Indianerspiel,”** a 
“penchant for playing a sublimated Cowboy-and-Indian game,” a 
pleasure in complication and intrigue, maintained a hold on him. 

This zest for the conspiratorial cabal led Schiller to occasional 
overplotting. An abundance of labyrinthine subplots veils Fiesco 
and Don Carlos, hampers even Wallenstein,* and is eventually 
brought under tighter control in Maria Stuart and Wilhelm Tell. In 
Maria Stuart Schiller presents a conspiratorial pattern he has utilized 
before and afterwards: the intrigue that defeats itself. The well- 
meant stratagem of Maria’s friends to bring the two cousins together 
causes the very disaster it was conceived to prevent, just as Gessler’s 
measures to purge the cantons into submission kindles the flames of 
rebellion.** In addition, we can track down major and minor con- 
spiracies in many guises through Die Rauber, Kabale und Liebe, Die 
Braut von Messina, and such projects and fragments as Demetrius, 
Die Polizei, Warbeck, Narbonne." 


In Maria Stuart we also encounter a prime sample of the type 
which carries the conspiratorial scheme. Logically, conspiratorial 
plots need conspiratorial minds, and in the figure of Leicester, Schiller 


10 The edition used throughout this paper is Schillers Samtliche Werke, Saku- 
lar-Ausgabe, ed. Eduard von der Hellen (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1904). 

11 Mann, p. 57. 

12 Briefe, to Korner, May 25, 1792. 

18JIn 1786 Schiller edited monographs on Geschichte merkwiirdiger Ver- 
schworungen und Rebellionen. 

14 Mann, p. 15. 

15 The intrigue to prevent Buttler from obtaining a promotion is too clumsy 
for an experienced planner like Wallenstein. Knowing and complaining about 
the deviousness of the court, he could foresee that someone in Vienna would 
betray the letter’s contents to Buttler. 

16 One could even say that Tell’s meek attitude before the Governor not only 
fails to pacify Gessler but drives him to more outrageous demands. Both Maria 
Stuart and Tell, by the way, have been deeply humiliated. As often happens in 
connection with Schiller’s plays, the spectators witness a triumphant moment 
of those who have been victimized. 

17 The basis of the story, Der Geisterseher, is an all-embracing, invisible con- 
spiracy. The deeds of its members are as numerous as they are mystifying. 
Schiller never unraveled the multiple threads. 
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has created the Machiavellian deceiver as such, a species we might 
call the perfect “double-crosser.” Not only does Leicester deceive 
Elisabeth ; he betrays Mortimer, his former ally. Mortimer himself, 
though at least an honest partisan of one side, is an intrigant working 
underground for Maria. 

Mortimer, by the way, is less of a “double-crosser” than Leicester : 
one might say each belongs to a different set of transgressors. Both 
sets are widely represented throughout Schiller’s plays. The family 
tree of the first (Leicester) group begins with the “Kanaille” Franz 
and ends with Gessler. The second (Mortimer) group of sometimes 
seditious, definitely equivocal characters, is larger. Its personalities 
are more enigmatic, more glittering—from Fiesco, Posa, and Philipp, 
to Wallenstein, Octavio, Maria, and Elisabeth. In Wallenstein 
Schiller reaches the epitome of ambiguity,’* a daemonic strategist, a 
spellbinding genius, a far-seeing statesman centuries ahead of the 
religious fanatics of his era, and a traitor against his will—the toying 
with the idea of treason brings about the act of treason.’® To the 
monochromatic landscape of Schiller’s plays, the ambiguous char- 
acters lend profile and color, and later on we shall try to show how 
even Tell is more than the naive hero of tradition. 

Wallenstein’s vacillating attitude toward the Viennese court and 
its representative, Octavio, and the equally dubious policy of the 
court and Octavio toward him, reveal a further archetypal pattern 
of Schiller: that of rivalry. In countless mutations and variations he 
puts before us two men, competing yet tied to one another by blood 
or affection.2® Two inimical brothers dominated Die Rauber, two 
inimical brothers are locked in deadly rivalry in Die Braut von Mes- 
sina, the play preceding Wilhelm Tell.** Often Schiller constructs 

18 Mann, p. 42. ; 

19 Briefe, to Korner, Nov. 28, 1796. Schiller here regrets that Wallenstein is 
not a noble character and that he must not be one. Even Wallenstein’s passions 
show him as an essentially cold person. The raw material, so Schiller com- 
plains, is typical “Staatsaktion,” material and plot proper are really “outside of 
his scope.” Repeatedly, in letters, conversations, notes, Schilier reports his dis- 
like of his ambiguous characters. He is enthusiastic only about the “pure” ones 
like Carlos, Max, Johanna, etc. It may be said that he succeeds much better 
with those who do not appeal to him, the equivocal, oscillating figures, e.g., 
Wallenstein, Elisabeth, Philipp. Those on whom he “lavishes the pure love of 
the artist” (same letter), the starry-eyed young idealists, often anesthetize his 
critical faculties. They tend to remain beautiful masks embodying certain philo- 
sophical concepts. This explains the pallor that hangs over Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans, that play of Schiller in which figures and incidents are most closely 
coordinated with certain philosophical ideas. (See also Wolfgang Paulsen, 
“Goethes Kritik am Wallenstein,” Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift fiir Literatur- 
wissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 28 [1954] 61-83.) It is odd how a sophisti- 
cated theorist like Schiller failed to realize that the equivocal characters fur- 
nished a much more usable basis for his kind of dramatic development. 

20 Die Malteser, Der Menschenfeind, Die Braut in Trauer, to mention only 
a few plans and fragments, make use of this constellation. 

21 Even if we acknowledge the influence of Racine’s Les Fréres Ennemis and 
take into account the propensity which late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century playwrights have shown for this topic, the fact remains that the pat- 
tern of fraternal and filial rivalry exerted a stronger influence on Schiller than 
on any other German dramatist of stature. Perhaps it means going a little too 
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a triangle: two men competing for the love of a woman or the loyalty 
of 2 younger man.”* And even where rivalry for a woman seems 
the prime motive for fraternal contention, Schiller’s instincts make 
him go much further. In the case of Karl vs. Franz, of Cesar vs. 
Manuel, the burning hatred of the brothers antedates the struggle for 
Amalia or Beatrice. 

Schiller makes clear the true character of this fraternal relation- 
ship when Isabella, mother of the two feuding brothers in Die Braut 
von Messina, declares: 


Doch eures Haders Ursprung steigt hinauf 
In unverstand’ger Kindheit frithe Zeit... 
Und dennoch ist’s der erste Kinderstreit, 
Der, fortgezeugt in ungliicksel’ger Kette, 
Die neuste Unbill dieses Tags geboren. 
Denn alle schweren Taten, die bis jetzt geschahn, 
Sind nur des Argwohns und der Rache Kinder. 
(I, iv) 


Manuel and Cesar are rivals, as it were, by instinct; the reasons 
they seek are rationalizations. Schiller reveals here a genuine in- 
sight into the nature of fraternal rivalry, and we will see this insight 
at work in Wilhelm Tell, where few investigators so far seem to 
have suspected it. 

For it may not be accidental that Schiller started his Tell project 
while still busy with Die Braut von Messina. As is so often true, 
something of the substance of one enterprise has infiltrated the other. 
Thus, the Gessler-Tell relationship appears as a new variant of the 
configuration of rivalry. Gessler, as Gertrud Stauffacher remarks 
early in the drama, is a poor younger son, without fief, nothing but 
an appointed governor—we might say a Kommissar.** Both Cesar 
and Franz are younger sons, envious of the older brother’s privileges ; 
and so Gessler is linked to the earlier prototypes of sheer evil by one 
of those odd subterranean relationships which tie Schiller’s figures 
across his various plays.** Gessler not only begrudges and hates 


far, but The Phoenician Women by Euripides, which Schiller translated in 
1781, long before Die Braut von Messina, presented the classic version of two 
brothers whose mutual hatred destroys everything. For Schiller’s interest in 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, see Briefe, to Goethe, Oct. 2, 1797. 

22 Wallenstein, Don Carlos, Malteser, and several other fragments utilize the 
fight of two protagonists for the loyalty of a disciple. Don Carlos, in addition, 
has father and son contending for the love of a woman. Mann, Buchwald, and 
Nohl have all pointed out that in Schiller’s dramatic design, loyalty or friend- 
ship can assume the plot-function of love between the two sexes. 

23 Cf. also IV, iii. Gustav Kettner in his Schillers Wilhelm Tell (Berlin, 
1909) sketches a fairly comprehensive portrait of the Governor. Kettner, who 
traces the play’s different versions with meticulous care, recognizes some of the 
complexities inherent in the natures of Gessler and Tell. Oddly enough, most 
of the later critics have not taken advantage of his findings. 

24 Whether rivalries like those of Gessler-Tell, Octavio-Wallenstein, to men- 
tion only two, should be understood as being of an essentially fraternal nature 
and whether the fraternal relationship might be interpreted as a mutant or even 
a guise of the father-son relationship, will not be discussed here. Cf. also Otto 
Rank, Das Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Sage (Leipzig, 1926). 
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Stauffacher’s freedom and wealth; he hates the independence and 
efficiency of all the Swiss, and his envy repeatedly singles out Tell: 


Du kannst ja alles, Tell, an nichts verzagst du: 

Das Steuerruder fuihrst du wie den Bogen, 

Dich schreckt kein Sturm, wenn es zu retten gilt. 

(III, iii) 

Thus, Gessler’s competitive jealousy precedes the apple-shooting 
incident ; it dates back to the encounter on the narrow mountain pass 
where Tell’s presence frightens the Governor into speechlessness ; 
it exists, so to speak, before the play begins.** As in the case of 
Cesar and Manuel, Schiller accepted the pre-rational nature of the 
antagonists’ rivalry as one of the foundations on which to build the 
play’s structure. And he did it deliberately: in the notes and excerpts 
he made from his sources he mentions: “Gesslern verdrieBt’s daB er 
von Tell gross reden hort.”’** 

In the topography of Schiller’s plays Gessler’s location is set— 
he belongs to the family of archvillains, together with Franz, Gian- 
ettino, Prasident Walter, Leicester, etc. Like most of his ancestors, 
Gessler is a “gewaltiger Verbrecher,” one of the villains of awe- 
inspiring proportions who always fascinated Schiller. Gessler’s 
threats before Tell’s arrow fells him, to mention only the most 
dramatic example, are reminiscent of one of Franz’s outrageous hymns 
to power and violence (II, ii). This outburst with its roll call of 
sadistic imagery reveals the unmistakable melody of the daydream, 
and Fiesco and Wallenstein, for instance, frequently indulge in phan- 
tasies of almightiness. Beginning with Franz and ending with 
Gessler, Schiller exposed the ruthless and power-crazy; yet though 
he loathed them, they exerted a particular spell, and in their visions 
we recognize the dreams of the meek and the persecuted.**7 Then, 
after such a figure has been elevated into a prototype of tyranny, he 
is annihilated before the onlookers’ eyes—another element of wish- 
fulfillment which, especially in our century of dictators and secret 
police chiefs, helps to ensure the play’s appeal on a pre-intellectual 
level. 

Thanks to the enormous range of his imagination, Schiller rarely 


25 One might hazard the guess that Gessler, isolated, despised, without family, 
is envious of Tell’s children. If Tell had failed—which is, of course, unthink- 
able—he would have been reduced to Gessler’s level: having committed an act 
of barbarity very much like one of Gessler’s, he then would have been shunned 
by those around him. It is interesting that Hedwig in her first outbreak of grief 
(IV, ii) cries out that Tell should have died rather than make the attempt, and 
a few lines later suggests that his pride as master of the crossbow may have 
been involved. 

26 Albert Leitzmann, Die Quellen von Schillers Wilhelm Tell (Bonn, 1912), 
p. 42. Cf. also Leitzmann’s entry (p. 37) in which Schiller notes that Gessler is 
set against Tell before the hat incident, that he is only waiting for a chance to 
get at him. When telling of the meeting on the mountain pass (III, i), Tell 
mentions that Gessler has penalized him severely for a trifle—Schiller never dis- 
closes for what trifle. 

27 Nohl, p. 31. 
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repeated himself: Wallenstein’s visions of the highest office are not 
these of Franz Moor or Gessler. Schiller knew the “verruchte Wol- 
lust” of possessing boundless power, and the fire with which he 
imbued his authoritarians still burns today in episodes and speeches 
projecting the thrill of supreme mastery over people.** Of course, 
Gessler as a human being is not as problematic as Wallenstein, but 
we can feel the antithetic forces of attraction and repulsion which 
went into his creation, establishing a special and sustaining tension. 

Before we turn to Gessler’s rival, Tell himself, we must stress 
again :*° the drama Wilhelm Tell also displays Schiller’s configura- 
tions of rebellion and conspiracy—one might even call it a conspira- 
torial rebellion. How Schiller succeeded in having the oppressors 
violate the sacred tenets of Nature so that the rebellion becomes 
legitimate and how he makes the various conspiratorial plots form 
and support the play’s architecture have been explained by many 
competent scholars.*° Schiller himself knew that the Tell action 
stands apart from that of the Ritli conspirators who personify the 
three cantons, the “Volk.” The question of whether he finally suc- 
ceeded in merging the two into one unit has disconcerted nearly 
every commentator. However, what might be a puzzle for one group 
of interpreters provides a clue for another—the isolation of the Tell 
plot from the other plots is essential to our conception of Tell as a 
person.*? 

If previously we spoke of Tell as Gessler’s rival, we must intro- 
duce a slight modification: the rivalry exists on Gessler’s part only, 
it is one-sided. Nowhere does Tell give a hint that he considers 
himself competing with the Governor—he competes with no one. 
And not only is he noncompetitive, he wants no help; he stays aloof 
from the civic-minded brotherhood of the Riitli. We might call him 
a “lonely hunter.” With astute perception, Schiller has bestowed on 
him the qualities of the mountaineer who likes to climb into the 


28 Giuseppe Verdi, in his Don Carlo, has endowed the scene between Philipp 
and the Grand Inquisitor, that ancient embodiment of absolute patriarchy, with 
music of such chilling grandeur that it nearly dwarfs the rest of the opera. 
Verdi intuitively understood the thrill and repellence which the symbols of 
omnipotence had for Schiller. 

2° We have purposely limited this paper to a study of Schiller’s basic patterns 
as they appear in Wilhelm Tell and to an examination of its two antagonists. 
Though Schiller has made definite personalities out of such subsidiary roles as 
Attinghausen, First, Stauffacher, Melchtal, he seems to have intended the two 
antagonists to be the play’s predominant characters. 

80 Cf. Kettner, Buchwald. Also Samuel L. Sumberg, “Continuity of Action 
in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell,” Germanic Review, VIII (1933), 17-29. 

81 Cf. also W. G. Moore, “A New Reading of Wilhelm Tell,” in German 
Studies, Festschrift for H. G. Fiedler (Oxford, 1931), pp. 278-92. Moore sees 
Wilhelm Tell as a tragedy, since a good, humble man is forced to do a murder 
he abhors. Although Moore calls the uniformity of opinion concerning Tell’s 
character “at once formidable and disquieting,” he does not really devote time 
to a reappraisal of Tell’s personality. He gives, however, a worthwhile summary 
of the controversies centering on the Parricida episode. Since this much-dis- 
cussed incident has no direct bearing on the problems examined in this study, 
we will not enter into the arguments here. 
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“wilde Eisgebirg,” as daring as his prey, the wild mountain goat. 
By holding the Tell plot apart from the play’s main course, Schiller 
kept Tell in character, and what dramatically might be open to 
debate appears perfectly right from the point of view of psychological 
delineation.** 

We can pursue this line a little further. Tell not only remains 
outside the Riutli conspiracy, he remains outside the community. 
The cosmos of staid farmer-burghers, of Stauffacher and First, is 
not his, and he begs them to exclude him from their councils (I, iii). 
They know he can and will act, he has proved it; but he must act 
alone: “Der Starke ist am machtigsten allein” (I, iii). Unlike the 
community-minded Swiss who depend on one another, the hunter 
shuns companionship and team work; his ways are not theirs. And 
Gessler, perhaps with an understanding sharpened by jealousy, puts 
it succinctly : 


Man sagte mir, daB du ein Traumer seist 
Und dich entfernst von andrer Menschen Weise. 
(III, iii) 

If we accept Tell as the outsider, as a man essentially withdrawn 
from others, his relation to his family appears in a new perspective. 
Tell loves his sons intensely; he talks freely to them. But repeatedly 
he resists his wife’s pleading, he eludes her, he hardly “relates” to 
her. That he remains taciturn is in keeping with the nature of the 
hunter—“Das schwere Herz wird nicht durch Worte leicht” (1, iii). 
When Hedwig complains that he cares more for hunting in the Alps 
than for staying at home with his family, he does not deny it. Again 
and again she tries to make him speak to her. He evades her or does 
not answer at all. His aloofness drives Hedwig into an attitude 
rerminiscent of Frau Miller in Kabale und Liebe: she scolds and nags, 
and Tell’s answers grow laconic. 

These short answers by Tell, which can be taken out of context 
and quoted like proverbs, have, by the moral uplift they provide, 
endeared the play to those who cherish the German classics. But they 
have also obscured the view of Tell the man. We find a larger num- 
ber of similar meditations in Die Braut von Messina, spoken by the 
two choruses and their leaders. Their role here is clear: Schiller, in 
his effort to fashion a modern equivalent of Greek drama, has used 
a philosophizing chorus to transfer the action from reality to a lofty 
mountain above the realm of ordinary things.** In Wilhelm Tell, 





82 Schiller’s foremost historical sources, Aegidius Tschudi’s Chronicum 
Helveticum and Johannes von Miller’s Die Geschichte Schweizerischer Eidge- 
nossenschaft (quoted by Leitzmann), present Tell as having joined the Rutli 
conspiracy. True enough, Tell is not a very active member, but it is interesting 
to note how Schiller, going against his sources, accentuates the isolation of his 
hero by keeping Tell outside the Rutli group. 

83 He explains this in his preface to Die Braut von Messina. It is, however, 
a dangerous practice to accept at face value Schiller’s theories concerning his 
own work. Sometimes they are apologies added afterwards, when he had 
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Schiller, the experimenter, was aiming at something else, that rare 
thing—a “Volksstiick”—a play accessible to all, yet which would not 
sacrifice its creator’s artistic ideals.** It could be argued that the 
maxims of Tell and others serve a function similar to that of the 
chorus in Die Braut von Messina, a function of elevating the drama 
away from realism, and that we see here, as in the Cesar-Manuel, 
Gessler-Tell parallel, another example of the interpenetration of 
two plays. 

The fact that Tell’s reflections can easily be removed from the con- 
crete situation and used as quotable truth has, as we mentioned 
earlier, clouded the view of Tell the man. This may be seen from a 
scrutiny of his encounter with the field-constable Stiissi (IV, iv). 
Here Tell’s answers are no answers at all. They are evasions. Wait- 
ing for the man he must kill, he is in no mood for small talk with 
a feeble-minded constable. Or, to examine another episode, when 
Stauffacher attempts to win Tell for the underground movement 
(I, iii), the latter keeps Stauffacher at a distance by replying with 
generalities. 

In such cases Tell never uses the pronoun “I.” Whenever he wishes 
to avoid a personal commitment, he puts up a laconic reflection as a 
barrier. Undoubtedly, Schiller intended to mark the independence 
of his hero by having Tell pronounce: “Ein jeder zahlt nur sicher auf 
sich selbst” (I, iii) and several variations on the same theme; per- 
haps Schiller’s pedagogical zest delighted in edifying the audience 
with such maxims; yet on another level of understanding, by writing 
for Tell a dialogue behind which he could hide, Schiller succeeded 
in accentuating the withdrawal of the lonesome mountaineer. 

How the proud hunter is pushed to a deed he dreads, how the 
violation of all that is sacred in nature leaves Tell no other choice, 
Schiller has closely reasoned in Tell’s long monologue, a piece so 
widely discussed that we do not have to deal with it here. There 
occurs, however, another passage which might yield a further clue 
to Tell’s disposition and which, so far, appears to have escaped the 
attention of Schiller critics. 

During the course of the argument in which Hedwig chides Tell 
for neglecting her, she predicts of his sons: “Ach, es wird keiner 
seine Ruh / Zu Hause finden.” To this Tell replies: 


Mutter, ich kann’s auch nicht; 

Zum Hirten hat Natur mich nicht gebildet, 

Rastlos muB ich ein flichtig Ziel verfolgen. 

Dann erst genieB’ ich meines Lebens recht, 

Wenn ich mir’s jeden Tag aufs neu’ erbeute. 
(III, i) 


changed his original viewpoint; at other times they postulate conditions which 
the play never carries out. And once in a while Schiller, never constant in his 
estimate of himself, turns with a vengeance against his own creative efforts. 

84 Briefe, to Humboldt, Aug. 18, 1803. Cf. also a short note to Iffland of 
Nov. 9, 1803, as quoted in Eberhard Kretschmar, Schiller, Sein Leben in 
Selbstzeugnissen, Briefen und Berichten (Berlin, 1938), p. 345. 
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The hunter and sharpshooter, who has never known the meaning 
of fear, is possessed by an unceasing restlessness. When Schiller, 
as we said, associates Tell with the prey he stalks, the mountain goat, 
this suggests not only an aloofness from the ordinary world, but 
the temper of a nomadic rover. That the unrest is concealed, that 
it contrasts sharply with Tell’s outward steadfastness, might be con- 
sidered a triumph of Schiller the psychologist: it fits the nature of 
the outsider, the man who would rather act than sit in council, the 
daring hunter who finds happiness only when he can be alone and 
on the go. 

The joy of hunting alone, the lack of fear when facing the perils 
of nature and men, even the hidden restlessness are qualities which 
Tell, by the way, shares to a large degree with the type of American 
frontiersman drawn by James Fenimore Cooper in his Leather- 
stocking Tales. Needless to say, the two are not identical; but with 
the figure of the woodsman Natty Bumpo in mind, we might see 
Tell in a fresh, more illuminating light.** 

It has been the aim of this study to examine the protagonists of 
Wilhelm Tell from a different point of view, using a broad perspec- 
tive by which.a stage-set of the play, as it were, standing at the very 
end, recalls to mind the sets of other Schiller dramas. By tracing 
Schiller’s main constellations, we have tried to uncover throughout 
his dramatic efforts a pattern of inner dynamics which, in turn, 
necessitated a group of characters more complex than they appear 
at first. If we pointed to the familiar wish-dream elements of almighti- 
ness in a transgressor like Gessler, if we found him tied to Tell by 
an odd, pre-rational jealousy, and if, finally, we viewed Tell not only 
as the idealized brave hero of tradition but as a withdrawn, restless 
nature, a prototype of the lone hunter, we did this to stress those 
elements which in our opinion have ensured the play’s long life. 
Schiller, the creator of human beings, possessed more skill in pre- 
senting enigmatic, ambivalent figures than, perhaps, he himself knew ; 
and this puts him closer to Shakespeare.** 


In emphasizing such Shakespearean elements at the expense of 
the Kantian ones, we would have to go counter to the school of 
transcendental interpreters. This school has searched behind the 
“dramatic contrasts of people and their destinies’*’ for the ideas 
which they represent and with whose “drama... battles and vic- 
tories” Schiller is really concerned. It has isolated the precepts of 
selfishness and duty, of freedom and suppression, of man’s law and 


85 Cf. James Fenimore Cooper, The Leatherstocking Tales, ed. Allan Nevins 
(New York, 1954): “[Natty Bumpo is] a curious combination of combativeness 
and pacifism, enterprise and fatalism, fearlessness and caution, insistence on 
personal dignity and modesty” (p. 16). 

86 See also Wilhelm Dilthey, “Schiller,” in Von Deutscher Dichtung und 
Musik (Leipzig-Berlin, 1933), pp. 325-427. 

87 Nohl, p. 20. 

88 Mann, p. 63. 
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natural law, and of that special form of sacrifice in which the spirit 
triumphs over the material world though it might perish in the 
process. The Kantian commentators see these ideas as protagonists 
working behind the action and characters of Schiller’s plays. It is 
quite possible to arrive at a satisfactory analysis of Schiller’s dra- 
matic works by this method to which Schiller, so to speak, invites 
us. As Thomas Mann remarks, Schiller possesses the “artistically 
dangerous twin talents of philosopher and writer.”** In Wilhelm 
Tell, Schiller did, indeed, deal with freedom and suppression, with 
natural and human law, with sacrifice, with a murder justifiable as 
self-defense, and a murder that could not be condoned because it 
arose from ruthless ambition. 

Yet this is merely half the truth; it elucidates just one aspect of 
the author’s art. Beside or beneath the level of philosophical exegesis 
there exists another possibility of interpretation which we have 
tried to explore. This view—one might call it a “psychography”— 
tries to lay open the passions, the violent, often irrational emotions 
of the antagonists in the play, the intricacies of their natures and the 
configurations in which they move. Both analyses can and must 
coexist to do justice to Wilhelm Tel! and, perhaps, to Schiller’s dra- 
matic achievements in general. As a matter of fact, the two tenden- 
cies at work, one for fashioning a play of transcendental ideas, the 
other for projecting certain recurring dramatic-psychological con- 
stellations, give Wilhelm Tell a fruitful, inner tension, a greater com- 
plexity. 

If we may be allowed to stray for a moment from the text and refer 
to Schiller himself, we can observe a similar tension in his disposi- 
tion toward both Kant and Goethe. He embraces and rejects Kan- 
tian transcendentalism; he embraces and rejects Goethe’s nonintel- 
lectual, organic view of nature. It would be another, and much 
longer, task to present in detail the essential ambivalence of Schil- 
ler’s attitude, the curve of violent acceptance and equally violent 
rejection of both standpoints and both men. For our purpose here 
it is sufficient to emphasize the “dialectics” innate in our play, the 
two aims which fight for dominance but keep it—if not at every 
moment—in dynamic balance. The more frequent attempts at an 
“ideography” of Wilhelm Tell have successfully analyzed and dis- 
tilled the ideas and ideals embodied in the drama. In doing this, they 
have, by necessity, paid less attention to the leading characters as 
such. In our try at a “psychography” we have neglected the interplay 
of ideas; but by bringing to light the hidden ambiguities of two 
seemingly one-dimensional protagonists, we may have contributed to 
a fresh enjoyment of Wilhelm Tell, to a re-awakening of interest in 
Schiller as a creator of psychological and dramatic conflicts, the 
urgency of which has not diminished in over a century. 


College of the City of New York 











AMPHIBRACH: A FOOTNOTE 
TO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN PROSODY 


By C. Grant Loomis 


Trisyllabic metrical feet in German poetry from Opitz to the 
present have always been felt to be non-native exotics in respect to 
the iambic-trochaic tradition which found acceptance as a natural 
expression of poetic language-measure. Opitz set the standard. 
Indeed, he allowed for no other foot-variation. His contemporaries, 
Weckherlin, Fleming, Plavius, Zesen, and others, however, were 
not diffident to dactylic-anapestic usage. Somewhat later, Harsdérf- 
fer, Birken, and others of the Niirnberg group cheerfully cultivated 
the heightened musical effects of trisyllabic feet. The conscious cul- 
tivation of long and double short and its converse was an integral 
part of the extended concept of Klangmalerei which Wolfgang 
Kayser showed so ably. In the main, however, a third trisyllabic 
foot, the amphibrach, short-long-short, has been dismissed either as 
superfluous terminology, or as an eccentric deviation of either the 
dactyl or the-anapest. The authority of Andreas Heusler, set forth 
in his Deutsche Versgeschichte,’ finds common acceptance that the 
amphibrach is an irregular dactyl, beginning with an uncounted 
short : 


1“Damit hangt zusammen, dass manche Metriker von Neumark bis 
Gottsched, besonders eifrig Omeis 1704, die Benennung ‘Anapaste’ bekampfen 


und fur die wohlbekannten dt. Zeilen x x x x x ... den Namen Amphi- 


brachen fordern. Der Amphybrachys ist ~ ~, also bei uns x x x. Tatsachlich 
stehn kola dieses Baues in den anapastischen Versen obenan: 
ihr hirten befehlet den traurigen herzen 


. £2 2s Ss 2 ee Se 
Ein ganzes Gedicht aber oder die ganzen Versart beherrschen sie nie” (III, 
194-95). 

a. Gas Gottsched, Handlexicon oder kursgefasstes Worterbuch (Leipzig, 
1760), has: “Amphibrachis ist in der Dichtkunst, wie das Wort zeiget, ein 
dreysylbiger Fuss, dessen mittelste Sylbe lang, beyde Ende aber kurz sind, 
erheben, usw. Wenn nun solche Fuisse zusammen gesetzet werden, so entstehen 
amphibrachische Verse, Z.E. ‘Das lass ich wohl bleiben, dass ich mich ver- 
liebe, / Ich liebe mich selber und schone mein Geld.’’ 

It is interesting to note that Erdmann Neumeister’s Die Allerneueste Art 
sur Reinen und Galanten Poesie zur gelangen, edited by Menantes=Christian 
Hunold (Hamburg, 1722) used the same lines but followed the commoner inter- 
pretation: “Die Dactylischen langen bestehen darinnen, dass sie wiirklich drey 
Dactylos in sich begreiffen, so, dass die Syllabae remanentes a parte gerechnet 
werden. Z.E. ‘Das lass ich wohl bleiben, dass ich mich verliebe’ ” (p. 61). 
Both the true dactyl and the amphibrach are not distinguished: “Ehrlich und 
redlich, dar dauret am langsten. / Nur lustig! nur lustig! so soll es nun heissen” 
(p. 85). 

Johann Hubner, Neu-ve ermehrtes Poetisches Hand-Buch (Leipzig, 1731), pp. 
25-26, qualifies as follows: “Sie steigen aber im Anfange entweder in die Hohe, 
und sind also den Iambischen in diesem Stiicke nicht unahnlich, Z.E. ‘Das lass 
ich wohl bleiben, dass ich mich verliebe’ [cf. above]. Oder sie fallen im Anfange, 
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© x00 x0o xoo 
instead of: 
Oxo Oxo oxo ox(o) 


As a variant of anapest, we have: 
(o)ox 00x OCOx oOOx 
Kayser in his Kleine deutsche Versschule does observe: 


Belauschen wir deutsche Verse mit zweisilbiger Senkung, so horen wir in 
den meisten Fallen weder daktyllische noch anapastische Worte und Wortgrup- 
pen, sondern amphibrachysche.... Aber wir wollen mit dem Hinweis auf die 
Amphibrachen nicht neue komplizierte Namen einfiihren, sondern gerade zur 
Vereinfachung beitragen und die ganze Familie der regelmassigen zweisilbigen 
Senkung unter die metrische Bezeichnung des Daktylus bringen. 


In the broad perspective of German verse history, such relegation 
may suffice. Nevertheless, Kayser himself, a master of seventeenth- 
century metrics, knows well that both terminology and use of the 
amphibrach have ample documentation for more than a century. 
The paradox of love for complication as well as for simplification 
could exist comfortably in the same poet. Furthermore, Heusler’s 
dactylic simplification is in its scansion less satisfactory than an 
acceptance of a poet’s obvious employment of a metrical foot which 
he recognized and used. I trust that I am not alone among students 
of prosody who are frequently puzzled by Heusler’s insistence upon 
anticipated but unexpressed syllables, as well as disconcerted by his 
fervor for intensified caesura or pregnant pauses, particularly in 
post-Opitzian metrics. We may accept readily the common catalectic 
trochee in German verse, but an overuse of this foot-interruption for 
trisyllabic feet seems, at times, like a stretching of the cloth to fit a 
preconceived pattern. 


A considerable anthology of amphibrach verses would not be diffi- 
cult to assemble. Some suggestions of the range of poems appear in 
the following illustrations.” 


Johannes Plavius (ante 1630) 
Gedencket, wie krancket, und lencket einn doch 
Die lieb’ und ihr triibe-betriibetes joch! 
Vor dacht’ ich; wer macht mich: were achtt mich / mit fug / 
Wie Plato / wie Cato / wie Crates / so klug / 
(etc., 4 stanzas) 


nach Art der Trochaischen gleichsam herunter, Z.E. ‘Uber der Erden ist wenig 
Vergniigen’” [true dactyl]. 

We may note that English poetry also has trisyllabic-foot variations, fre- 
quently shifting from anapests to amphibrachs. Southey’s Lodore illustrates 
both instances : 

Amphibrach: Collecting, peso 
eceding and speeding, etc. 
Anapest : With its rush and its roar. 

2 The excerpts may all be found in Deutsche Literatur, Rethe Barock: 

Barocklyrik, 3 bde, and in the Ergdnzungsband: Danziger Barockdichtung. 
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G. P. Harsdorffer (1645) 
Die Sonne begriinet bebliimet die Felder. 
bewaset die Wiesen / bebaumet die Walder / 
sie kochet in Bergen verborgen das Erz / 
verguldet / versilbert der Erden ihr Herz. 
(etc., 4 stanzas) 


Matthaus Apelles von Lowenstern, Amphibrachische Cymbel (ante 1648) 
Was lebet 
Und webet 
Was Odem nur hat 
Sol preysen 
Mit Weysen 
Die Gottliche Gnad. 
(etc., 9 stanzas) 


Michael Albinus, Musicalische Arien (1649) 
Frolocket mit Handen Ihr Volcker der Erden / 
Und jauchtzet dem Herren mit ewren Gebarden / 
Nun schallet und hallet dem machtigen Gott / 
Der uns hat errettet vom ewigen Todt. 

(etc., 4 stanzas) 


Johann Klaj, Geburtstag Desz Friedens (1650) 
Der Sommer kein Kummer- noch Trauernisz leidet / 
der Schlafer / der Schafer / der pfeiffet und weidet / 
der Bauer / der Lauer / der erndet und schneidet / 
es griinet das Feld / 
Es lachet die Welt / 
der Gartner lost Geld. 
(etc., 3 stanzas) 


Georg Greflinger, Seladons Weltliche Lieder (1651) 
Sey frélich / bald ehlich / betriibtes Gebliithe / 
Dorinde verandert ihr hartes Gemiithe / 

(etc., 4 stanzas) 


Johann Georg Schoch, Neu-erbaueter Poetischer Lust und Blumen-Garten 
1660 


Nun hab’ ich die Freyheit und alles verlohren / 
Dieweil ich der Venus zur Fahne geschworen; 
Ich habe verkauffet die Freyheit / das Leben 
Dieweil ich mich wieder in Dienste begeben. 
(etc., 11 stanzas) 


In later times, illustrations are much more rare. Indeed, the trisyllabic foot 
seems to disappear altogether in modern poets. 
Goethe’s Wechsel: 
Auf Kieseln im Bache da lieg’ ich, wie helle! 
(etc., 12 lines) 
Eduard Morike, Die Geister am Mummelsee (1828) : 
Vom Berge was kommt dort um Mitternacht spat (etc.) 
Das lustige Wirtshaus: 
Man lebet doch wie im Schlaraffenland hier, (etc.) 
Theodor Storm, Des Alten Traum (ca. 1836) 
Ich traumte vergangene Zeiten (etc.) 
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Johann Geuder, Niirnberger Fuerwerck (ca. 1668) 
Mich dunken die Funken der knallenden Ballen 
von fernen / gleich Sternen / in Lifften zerfallen; 

(etc., 12 lines) 


Johann Ludwig Prasch, Astrea (1681) 
O Gotter! o Menschen! o Heerden! o Weiden! 
Was hab ich erflogen fiir heimliche Freuden? 
(etc., 7 4-line stanzas) 


Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, Neuer Helicon (1699) 
Hier lieg ich gefangen 
In irdischer Gruft / 
Schier tod fiir Verlangen 
Nach besserer Lufft. 
Ich kan mich kaum regen vor Fessel und Band: 
Mein Fleisch ist die Kette; die Welt ist die Wand; 
Der Satan ist scherge / der sperrt mir die Hand. 
(etc., 10 stanzas) 


Barthold Heinrich Brockes, Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott (1727) 
Ich hore die Vogel; ich sehe die Walder; 
(etc., 18 lines) 


Joachim Zimmermann, Serenata (ante 1738) 
Dich preisen die Hirten und Heerden und Felder, 
Dein Name beweget die lustigen Walder. 
(etc., 28 lines) 


The amphibrach, therefore, maintained itself as a recognized foot 
for several decades, despite scholarly endeavors to absorb it into 


anapestic-dactylic patterns. 


University of California, Berkeley 
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The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy. By M. C. BrapBroox. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. ix + 
246. $4.50. 


This book outlines the growth of Elizabethan comedy by distinguishing and 
tracing the evolution and interaction of its two main divisions which have been 
variously designated as sweet and bitter, romantic and satiric, and Shakespearean 
and Jonsonian comedy. After a brief sketch of the medieval and Renaissance 
ingredients which went into the making of Elizabethan comedy, Miss Bradbrook 
touches upon the two main branches of Shakespeare’s inheritance, Lyly's 
artificial comedy and the popular comedy of Peele, Greene, and Nashe. Shake- 
speare first tried and then rejected “the learned formula of farcical imbroglio 
for a more complex plan based on the medieval narrative tradition, as modified 
by his own dramatic sense” (p. 78). The maturing of his comic art lay basically 
in the development of his use of dramatic language. (Indeed, Miss Bradbrook 
says on an earlier page that the development of Elizabethan comedy in general 
is very largely the development of its language.) Shakespeare’s ripening comic 
powers also showed themselves in the growing mastery of fable and of vital 
interplay of increasingly complex individual characters. 

By the end of the sixteenth century there was a division between two kinds 
of English comedy which Miss Bradbrook says amounted to a class distinction: 
(1) the popular domestic themes handled in sanguine and traditional ways; 
(2) themes equally traditional but handled in ways which were melancholic 
and satiric (p. 119). Much of the popular brand was written by Henslowe’s 
journeymen-poets. Dekker and Thomas Heywood fit in here too. In the tradi- 
tional and popular quality of their art, in the warm sympathy of their character 
portrayal, in their moral attitudes, these two playwrights stand with Shake- 
speare. Over against these three are ranged the constructors of city comedy, 
Jonson, Marston, and Middleton. With Jonson intellectual comedy became an 
accepted dramatic form on the English stage. Yet, in spite of his learning, 
Jonson was neither academic nor pedantic in style. He manipulated popular 
devices and classical tradition to his own purposes. Though Miss Bradbrook 
admits that Jonson’s theory and practice of comedy cannot be reduced to a 
single formula, she puts into modern terms a definition she seems to suggest that 
Jonson would accept: comedy is an interpretation of life, a criticism of society, 
and an embodiment of values (p. 108). Jonson provided the models which 
Marston and Middleton followed with personal variations, the former by 
stressing the critical aspect and giving the maximum of satiric intensity, the 
latter by the realism of his observation of contemporary London life and by 
his attachment to it. 

A short chapter on the comedies of Chapman, Day, and Fletcher and a 
brief discussion of Jonson’s masques and Shakespeare’s last plays conclude 
the book. 

In several places Miss Bradbrook turns her attention to the use of disguise. 
She discovers for the reader the paradoxical levels and depths of meaning and 
character which were achieved by Shakespeare in his use of disguise. But in the 
hands of Chapman, Middleton, Jonson, and Fletcher the device was not, she 
believes, a means of deepening the implication and widening the scope of a 
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comedy’s intent. At times she seems to give to the term disguise a wider and 
looser meaning than is usually accorded the word. What, for instance, is the 
justification for referring to Malvolio’s deluded adoption of yellow stockings and 
cross-garters (p. 89)? The chapter on knavery is interesting, but it does not 
adequately explore the structural functions of knavery in the comedies of Jonson, 
Marston, and Middleton. 

Many of the allusions to the comedies are brief and cryptic (about 140 
comedies are mentioned in 206 pages of text) and are likely to prove unillumi- 
nating to all but those with a thorough knowledge of Elizabethan comedy. 
When the author can devote a few pages to a single play, however, her remarks 
are fresh and stimulating. This analysis and survey of the interweaving 
strands of the development of Elizabethan comedy will be a useful aid in the 
study of a comparatively neglected field. 

Joun V. Curry, S.J. 
Le Moyne College 


Serial Publications in England Before 1750. By R. M. Wues. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1957. Pp. xv + 391. $9.50. 


It is not often that a modern reviewer would, of choice, follow the pattern of 
the Monthly and the Critical reviews and develop his comments in one short 
paragraph of summary, followed by several pages of excerpts. In the case of 
R. M. Wiles’s Serial Publications in England Before 1750, however, the tempta- 
tion to follow this older pattern is great. Wiles writes with humor, pungency, 
and understatement, and this reviewer feels that what the author has to say 
is most amusingly and comprehensively said. What man can do to make 
enjoyable such material has been done extremely we!l by the author, without 
detracting from his impressive scholarship. 

Professor Wiles is concerned with books published in fascicules (usualiy 
incomplete as to chapter division and, frequently, as to paragraph division), 
most of which were distributed by, and as extensions of, newspapers. This 
publication technique, starting in 1678, became highly successful during the 
1730's, and developed into the “In Parts” type of publication which character- 
ized the printing of works by Dickens, Thackeray, and many of their contem- 
poraries. Serial publication, as the term is used here, is to be differentiated 
from Series and Serials, and does not include all supplements. 

This type of publication developed an excellent new market for printers; 
booksellers profited from it but did not receive the major benefits; authors 
found in it another source of income. The principal types of books so published 
include works in the fields of history, geography, and religion, as well as 
encyclopedias. Of more strictly literary interest, however, are the works 
of Ovid, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, Lillo, Addison, Fénelon, Defoe, 
Fielding, Arbuthnot, and Samuel Johnson. 

Wiles devotes considerable attention to the publishers’ problems and their 
solutions in Chapter V, “The Law and the Profits,” and Chapter VI, “Pro- 
duction, Promotion and Distribution.” But the literary student will be primarily 
concerned with Chapter I, “Nimbly Through the Nation,” Chapter II, “Series, 
Serials and Supplements,” Chapter III, “The Earliest Number Books,” 
Chapter IV, “Fascicules in Full Spate,” Chapter VII, “For Every Taste and 
Pocket,” and Appendix B, “Short-Title Catalogue of Books Published in 
Fascicules Before 1750.” The special problems of dating these latter publications 
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aré discussed in the note on dates on pp. [xiii]-xv, and, in more detail, in Wiles’s 
“Dates in English Imprints, 1700-52,” in Library, fifth series, Volume XII, 
No. 3 (September, 1957), pp. 190-93. 

The shortcomings of this work lie in one or more of the following areas: 
the period after 1750 still needs treatment; exigencies of space preclude a 
more comprehensive analysis of the books considered; and there is no 
particular concern with the craftsmen who adorned these volumes. Lists of con- 
tents would be useful, particularly for such publications as Gédéon Flournois’s 
Religious Novels (1729 ff.); Persian Tales (1738 ff.) and Polite Tales for 
Young Gentlemen and Ladies (1744 ff.); and for song collections like The 
Lady’s Delight, or Universal Songster (1739 ff.). 

Further, the artists employed to embellish the volume are not identified. They 
included Housebraken, according to Wiles, and probably also William Hogarth 
and Cuypel. (Probably the Watts Collection of Moliére published in fascicules 
in 1735 ff. included the same two prints by Hogarth that adorned the 1732 
edition in eight volumes. Hogarth’s plates, engraved by J. Van der Gracht, 
precede The Miser, Volume II, and Sganarel, Volume VI.) 

As to the writers: how many of the works of Fielding, Goldsmith, and 
Smollett were published in this way? We know that Fielding’s translation of 
Moliére’s Miser (1734) so appeared, as did the Genuine History of Charles XII 
of Adleford (1743 ff.). What about Fielding’s other plays: were they so 
issued? And was he responsible for one of the histories of “The ’45” published 
in fascicules? Was Smollett’s part of The Universal History, like the earlier 
section, intended to be published serially? What about his other works, like 
the translation of Voltaire? 

R. M. Wiles is to be congratulated on a scholarly work interestingly and 
significantly developed. I, for one, hope that he will also publish a study 
of serial publication in England from 1750 to 1800. 

Craupe E. Jones 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Major English Romantic Poets: A Symposium in Reappraisal. Edited by 
Ciarence D. Tuorpe, Cartos BAKER, and BENNETT Weaver. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 269. $5.50. 


This book has been planned as a companion volume to the English Romantic 
Poets: A Review of Research, a revised edition of which appeared in 1956. 
It is intended, says the introduction, to be “a cross-section of opinion and 
appraisal by as many qualified scholars and critics as could be conveniently 
included in one book. The scheme of the project called for frank evaluation, 
in terms of present day standards and needs, of the English Romantic period 
as a whole and of each of its five leading poets.” The contributors were asked: 
“How do English Romanticism and the leading English Romantic poets stand 
with us today? What has endured in them and is likely to endure? What is 
there of value in this body of writing for men and women living in this time and 
in this present kind of world? In what ways do the Romantic writers speak 
to this world as men of thought? How do they stand up under modern 
scrutiny as literary artists?” 

The twenty contributors who attempt to answer the questions represent a 
very distinguished cross section of opinion drawn from England, Canada, and 
the United States. Since each answers the questions according to his own 
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particular interests, the book encompasses a wide variety and range of topics. 
There are three essays on romanticism in general, followed by sections of 
three or four essays for each one of the five poets. Each section contains one 
essay primarily concerned with the poet’s art, a second with his thought, and 
one or two brief “capsule” essays generalizing on his present-day significance. 

A number of the essays on the individual poets stand out as enjoyable and 
stimulating reading. Josephine Miles, in “Wordsworth: The Mind’s Excursive 
Power,” points out the difference between Wordsworth’s style and that of 
modern poets and argues for its importance as a standard for the correction 
and completion of modern poetry which, she says, “needs a Wordsworth of its 
own to be the generalizer and steadfast interpreter of its own terms.” Kathleen 
Coburn, in “Coleridge Redivivus,” finds Coleridge’s claims to our attention 
resting on his concern with psychological principles of method and his attempts 
to apply them in poetry, criticism, philosophy, and she is led into some acute 
interpretations of his major poems. 

The three essays on Byron by Lovell, Pratt, and Marchand show a greater 
degree of unanimity on critical method and the values to be found in Byron’s 
poetry than do the essays on any of the other poets; they make an effective case 
for the relevance of Don Juan to the modern temper and for a revaluation up- 
ward of Byron. Carlos Baker, in “The Bottom of the Night,” writes eloquently 
and sanely of the reasons for Shelley's present eclipse, points out the ways in 
which Shelley the thinker survives as a force largely unacknowledged, and pre- 
dicts his gradual acceptance as “a visionary poet of the stature of Blake and 
Coleridge.” And Douglas Bush, in “Keats and His Ideas,” gives a balanced and 
lucid survey of the development of Keats’s ideas in all their brilliance, honesty, 
and confusion, evaluates them perceptively in relation to the poetry, and sets the 
achievement of Keats in clear and steady focus. 

But good though individual essays are, the end effect of the book is disappoint- 
ing and anticlimactic. Disappointment for the specialist in romanticism is to a 
certain extent inevitable. Symposia are never very satisfying, partly because 
they are so carefully, almost mechanically, planned and partly because they 
tend to draw on scholars whose opinions have usually been long established 
and fully stated in previous writings. In the present symposium, most of the 
contributors are specialists closely identified with the subject on which they 
are writing. Only Cleanth Brooks among the New Critics is represented, and 
he writes safely enough of Keats. Only H. N. Fairchild among the historians 
of ideas who are detached from or critical of romanticism is presented, and he 
is conspicuously labeled a “devil’s advocate.” As a result most of the essays are 
expository rather than critical, reafirmations rather than reappraisals. They 
are generalized assertions following the old river beds of past appreciations 
rather than fresh surveys striking out in new speculations. 

In this respect the English critics are most at fault: the essays by Helen 
Darbishire on Wordsworth, D. G. James on Coleridge, Herbert Read on Shelley, 
Middleton Murry on Keats, are rather tired recapitulations of what these 
critics have said more effectively many times before. But few of the essays are 
free from this fault; no matter how pleasant and agreeable they are to read, 
they contribute little that the academic specialist does not know well. They fail 
to provide him with new critical perspectives and methods or to suggest to him 
new ways of teaching and writing about the romantics. 

Since the book is more or less an official publication of the Committee on 
Research of the Romanticism group of the Modern Language Association, it 
becomes, whether so designed or not, an effort in public relations, the presenta- 
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tidn of the Case for the Romantic Poets in a critical world grown cold and 
even hostile. The editors (as their questions show), and many of the contribu- 
tors also, are uneasily aware that the academic climate has changed in the last 
generation, that they must either answer or disarm the modern critical attack, 
that they must convince the follower of contemporary poetry of the importance 
of the romantic poet. In short, the burden of proof is on them. 

Unfortunately, in their anxiety to show the modernity of romantic poetry, 
some of the contributors are led into a dangerous strategy. They accept the 
criteria and even the terminology of formalist criticism—ambiguity, irony, 
paradox, symbol, compression, etc.—and then set out to demonstrate that all the 
characteristics admired in modern poetry can be found in romantic poetry. 
Furthermore, romantic poetry has more of them and had them first. This is in 
particular the method used by Elizabeth Nitchie in the first essay in the book, 
“Form in Romantic Poetry.” She quotes at length from critics like Leavis, 
Ransom, and Tate and then comments, “The modern critic’s conception of 
form and its function differs little upon examination from that which we 
inherit from the Romantics.” She goes on to quote from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge to show how they anticipated Cleanth Brooks’s insistence upon para- 
dox: “Indeed the modern critics often seem to have echoed the Romantic 
critics.” Similarly she asserts that the sound patterns in the work of Shelley or 
Coleridge are as intricate and highly developed as in any poem by Archibald 
MacLeish or Dylan Thomas; that in romantic poetry is a rich variety of versi- 
fication, with a range as wide as that of the twentieth century; that romantic 
diction and imagery are not vague but precise and often highly concentrated; 
that structure is tight and balanced and unified. 

Professor Nitchie’s essay as the first in the book holds a position of great 
importance. It sets the stage and presumably gets the book off best foot for- 
ward, advancing the most attractive and forceful case for the romantics. From 
this point of view the essay seems particularly weak. Though the statements 
made are generally true, in the sense that they could be made of any poetry 
since the Renaissance, they are largely irrelevant and misleading, and as far 
as the English romantic poets are concerned do more harm than good. For 
the formal ideals of contemporary poetry and of romantic poetry are, to an 
important degree, contraries. To insist upon similarities is to force romantic 
poetry into an inferior and defensive position, and to rob it of its own peculiar 
claims to distinction. 

In the second essay, “A Note on Romantic Oppositions and Reconciliations,” 
Richard Fogle uses the same desperate strategy of stealing the fire from the 
modern Olympians. If it’s paradox that’s wanted, he implies, romanticism is 
all paradox: “It seems politic to treat the work of the great English Romantics 
as a series of oppositions, all stemming from the single source of vitalist 
idealism,” which as the creative impulse common to all the romantics “infuses 
the world with life, and at the same time considers this life as divine and tran- 
scendent.” Fogle neatly uses against the formalist critics one of their favorite 
rhetorical tricks: “Our excellent formalist critics have accepted the Romantic 
identification of Beauty and Truth, but have preferred to shift its terms to form 
and content, and to divest it of its psychological and metaphysical implications in 
the service of a strict poetics in which the work itself is absolute.” Eliot and 
Pound are “both avowed anti-Romantics, yet nonetheless Romantic despite 
themselves.” This procedure undoubtedly covers the modern critics with con- 
fusion, and we can enjoy their being given a taste of their own medicine; but 
unfortunately the subject of romanticism is plunged into the same thick 
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semantic fog. We are left at the end helplessly holding the term “vitalist 
idealism” ; where in the world can we carry it from here? 

This is not to say that there isn’t an intimate and direct relationship between 
romantic and modern poetry. The relationship is a little like that between 
eighteenth-century and romantic poetry—the relationship of parent and child, 
of one literary age to another, with all which that implies of reaction and revolt 
as well as continuity. A thorough understanding of the fundamental character- 
istics of romanticism, as revealed in the English romantic poets, and a knowl- 
edge of its development through the nineteenth century are vitally necessary 
to an understanding of motivations and attitudes underlying twentieth-century 
poetry and the symbolic patterns through which it expresses itself. Certainly 
one of the major aims in reappraisal should be to set the romantic movement 
in historical perspective, to get at its cultural significance and artistic accomp- 
lishments, its total effect in molding and shaping modern literary history. The 
experimentalism of modern poetry and the critical reaction against romanticism 
beginning with Eliot have thrown the student of romanticism into an alien 
cultural environment. Yet at the same time they have given him a detach- 
ment and distance from the subject impossible even a generation ago, so that 
he should be able to discern distinctive characteristics more clearly and appraise 
them more accurately than has hitherto been possible. 

H. N. Fairchild, in the third essay, “Romanticism: Devil’s Advocate,” comes 
closer than his predecessors to doing what has been suggested here as the task 
of essays in reappraisal. He is frankly unsympathetic to the main attitudes, aims, 
and accomplishments of romanticism—his arguments are for the most part those 
which have been developed at length in his Religious Trends in English Poetry— 
but he manages even in this brief essay to suggest the sprawling complexity, 
contradictions, and vitality of romanticism as the other general essays do not, 
and to convey some sense of it as a historical movement spreading like lava 
through the past two centuries. And it is not necessary to agree with his con- 
clusions and evaluations to find his description of the characteristics of romanti- 
cism stimulating and provocative. As a member of the devil’s party, he does 
more for the cause of romanticism than do the angels. 


Furthermore, he opens up, as most of the other essayists do not, new possi- 
bilities for research and criticism; he makes us aware that there is still much 
to do with romanticism and shows us ways of doing it, and in the process he stirs 
up the desire to challenge his generalizations. This is exactly what essays in a 
book such as this ought to do. It is hard to tell just what audience, other than a 
vaguely academic one, the editors and contributors had in mind when planning 
and writing this book. But they should have intended it specifically for the 
graduate student and the beginning teacher of literature. During the past 
ten years there has been a noticeable decline in the number of graduate students 
majoring in romanticism. Many factors other than the hostile critical attacks 
have been responsible, of course. One very practical reason has been the feeling 
that the subject has been worked out, that there is nothing left to do either in 
dissertation or ijater writing. The present book, given its sponsorship, would 
have been far more effective and useful had it abandoned the attempt at neutral- 
ity and made itself quite openly an instrument for attracting young scholars and 
critics to the study of romanticism by revealing the rich potentialities for criti- 
cism and research, suggesting and demonstrating new and profitable ways for 
exploring the poetry. Instead of commissioning general essays, the editors 
should have sought out the most exciting articles they could find showing at 
work the variety of methods and attitudes with which modern scholars and 
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critics approach the romantics. Such studies would by their very nature have 
been essays in appraisal, and they would have had the additional virtue of enlist- 
ing new recruits in what Blake might have called the intellectual war. The 
trouble with the book as it stands is that it is likely to leave the indifferent 
student just where it found him. 

Epwarp E. BosTtetrer 
University of Washington 


Zur Nominalflexion in der deutschen Literatursprache nach 1900. By Ivar 
Lyuncerup. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Lunder germanistische Forschungen 31, 1955. Pp. 350. 25 Sw. kr. 


This is the last monograph in the series Lunder germanistische Forschungen 
to appear under Erik Rooth’s able editorship. It represents a welcome addition 
to the existing works in German morphology and syntax and an important 
advance toward an authoritative descriptive grammar of modern German. The 
purpose of the study is succinctly stated on page 2: “In dieser Vorarbeit zu 
einer Grammatik wird vor allem versucht, Zweifelsfalle in der Nominalflexion 
zu entscheiden, d. h. den tatsachlichen Sprachgebrauch festzustellen.” By 
“Zweifelsfalle” the author means controversial statements found in current gram- 
mars and dictionaries with regard to “standard” and/or “good” usage. The 
author emphasizes that his is basically a descriptive, i.e., fact-finding, synchronic 
approach, and only on rare occasions does he try to add explanation to his 
description. To establish standard current usage, he cautiously employs the 
rather simple statistical method which is aptly described in Blimel’s Einfiihrung 
in die Syntax (Heidelberg, 1914). 

Ljungerud’s impressive corpus, 102,580 pages of various types of literature 
representing 233 recent authors (434 works), appears to furnish adequate evi- 
dence for the general validity of most of his findings. In the cases when the 
forms in question are very rare and consequently do not admit of valid conclu- 
sions, the author wisely lists his examples as, in his words, “erganzungsbediirf- 
tiges Material” (p. 2). Thus, he finds only four occurrences of plural forms of 
Scheusal: three examples of Scheusale, one of Scheusdler, none of Scheusdle 
(p. 19). However, the great majority of his statements of usage are well docu- 
mented and can hardly be substantially changed, let alone invalidated, on the 
basis of additional material. As a good example of the method employed, one 
may refer to the discussion of the plural of Mund. After listing several divergent 
statements found in more than a dozen grammars and dictionaries on “correct” 
or “normal” usage (Munde : Miinde : Miinder), the author presents the results 
of his own investigation : 


Das Gefiihl dafiir, wie die Mehrzahl von Mund heisst, ist... nicht so unsicher, 
wie Grammatiker und Lexikographen meinen. Der einzige Beleg fir Miinde... 
steht im Reim (: Siinde). Sonst verwendet Rilke die Form Munde [four exam- 
ples]. Die Form Munde findet sich weiter 2-mal bei, Loerke ... und je 1-mal bei 
Morgenstern... und Miller-Partenkirchen.... Alle iibrigen Autoren, aus denen 
ich den Plural belegen kann, gebrauchen die Form Miinder. Sie stammen aus 
allen Teilen des Sprachgebiets und vertreten die verschiedensten Stilgattungen. 
... Im ganzen findet sich bei 61 Autoren die Form Miinder mehr als 100-mal, 
und sie muss als die regelmassige Pluralform von Mund gelten. (pp. 22-23) 


Most contemporary scholars who use the statistical method for establishing 
linguistic usage are interested only in one factor: the numerical relationship 
between the forms under discussion. Ljungerud’s large corpus enables him to 
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make extensive use of yet another statistical factor: the relative numbers of 
writers who employ the various forms. If one were to utilize the first factor 
only. Generale would no doubt be considered the regular plural form (110 
examples as against 69 of Gencrdle). But the author notes that 21 authors use 
only the plural form Generale, 19 only Generale, while 20 authors use both forms, 
and his conclusion about the two forms is “dass keine von ihnen bis jetzt den 
Sieg davongetragen hat” (p. 55). Similarly, he finds that the adjective after 
solche (pl.) has the so-called strong form in 20 per cent of the authors, the 
weak form in 54.12 per cent, while 25.88 per cent of the authors use both forms. 
However, in the latter case, the weak forms are twice as frequent as the strong, 
and the author draws the following conclusion: “Das Ubergewicht der 
Schwachen Flexion...geht schon aus der Zahl der Autoren hervor, die das 
Adjektiv immer schwach flektieren, aber es tritt noch deutlicher hervor, wenn 
man berticksichtigt, dass die schwache Flexion bei den Autoren, die beide 
Flexionsweisen gebrauchen, ungefahr doppelt so oft vorkommt wie die starke” 
(pp. 291-92). 

In the crisp manner exemplified here, the author discusses a large number 
of morphological and syntactical problems pertaining to the nominal inflection 
in German. The careful references to the often rather opinionated accounts of 
other scholars add significantly to the value of the work for students who are 
actively interested in this field. The detailed “Inhaltsverzeichnis” (pp. 341-50) 
makes this a handbook that can be used profitably by teachers of the German 
language, particularly in the more advanced classes. The monograph, as a 
whole, is an excellent piece of work, well organized, illuminating, and above all 
useful. One must be grateful to the author for having dedicated himself to the 
arduous task of presenting vast numbers of observable linguistic facts rather 
than trying to make statements of usage on the basis of vague logical or aesthetic 
considerations. We need more studies of this kind. 

ByaRNE ULVESTAD 
University of California, Berkeley 


W orterbuch des Rotwelschen: Deutsche Gaunersprache. By StecMuNpD A. Wo-rF. 
Mannheim: Bibliographisches Institut, 1956. Pp. 432. DM 32. 


This is one of the rarest collections of oddities that one may hope to encounter 
in the field of German lexicography. In it are assembled the verbal dross of 
hundreds of years: unconventional language—cant, argot, trade-jargon, and 
slang. There are 6,437 entries with a total index of more than 26,000 individual 
items. Most of these have been taken from former word-lists devoted to special 
subjects, such as prostitution and burglary. Previous attempts to cover the 
entire field in one work have not been able to reach the stage of final produc- 
tion. It must be noted, however, that Wolf neither covers the field nor limits 
his entries to definable proportions. He has, for example, deliberately avoided 
the systematic examination of dialect studies on the grounds that they represent 
purely regional matter. On the other hand, he has included such common dialect 
items as ebbes, kiecken, and anschmieren (but not ausschmieren!) without any 
apparent notion of their distribution or prevalence. Many of the terms listed are 
so common today that they would no longer qualify as argot; hence the inclusion 
here of such terms as klauen, schieben, and gerissen is based entirely on his- 
torical considerations. 

We are indebted to Wolf for his ingenious explanation of the much-disputed 
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term, Barras, but wonder at his caution in assigning to nebbich the status of a 
“disputed” word. One entry, Ickbre (“Briicke”), indicates a well-known system 
of pig-Latin, but no further items are given, nor are there any remarks concern- 
ing them. The high incidence of Gypsy, and particularly Yiddish, words in this 
collection seems to have driven the author to some excesses in establishing 
etymologies, so that such derivations as are given for blau (“drunk”) are open 
to serious question. 

Although slang is represented in its traditional aspects, such fields as student 
slang and barracks jargon are notably absent, and modern phrases, such as the 
current varieties of schwarz, are not extensively developed. A culling of modern 
usage from newspapers and tabloids is apparently still needed. But we must 
acknowledge that Wolf, in reducing the unprintable to print, has well compen- 
sated here for the most glaring omissions of otherwise “unabridged” diction- 
aries now available. 

Carrot E. Reep 
University of Washington 


German Literature in Exile: The Concern of the Poets. By Wiutam K. 
Preiter. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Studies, New Series, No. 16, 1957. 
Pp. vi + 142. $3.50. 


William K. Pfeiler’s study of German literature written in exile after 1933 
consists of three essays devoted to (1) defining the term used in the title, (2) 
analyzing the essayistic writings in which exiled writers sought to describe the 
problematic function of literature, and (3) tracing the concern of the poets in 
their lyric poetry. The author admits in a foreword, modestly but appropriately, 
that his picture is only a partial one, since many detailed investigations are still 
to be made. 

Political circumstances caused exiled writers to appraise with extraordinary 
fervor the role played by literature in modern society. The views of Stefan 
Zweig, Klaus Mann, and the Marxist theoreticians stand out. Zweig wrote that 
the exiled writer could no longer deal with private psychological facts; above 
all, he had the duty to present evidence of the political happenings of the time. 
Klaus Mann agreed that the banished German author had a political function to 
perform, by informing the world about Nazi Germany and by keeping contact 
with resistance forces at home, but that he had another, equally important obliga- 
tion: to keep alive German literary traditions, insuring their preservation and 
continued growth. The Marxists maintained their old course and said what 
they had always said: literature must be “progressive” and bring about social 
change. 

Several points stand out in the discussion of the writer and his function. The 
conservatives and the humanists had to reappraise the problem of the task to be 
performed by the writer, for the chronic literary question became acute in 1933. 
The Communists, on the other hand, had no difficulty in facing the question, 
because they had always held that literature must be social and combative. Long 
after the exile was over, Hans Mayer, the Eastern German literary historian, 
went so far as to pronounce that works of German literature, of all German 
literature, achieved world-wide significance only when they served to prepare 
the way for social betterment (Deutsche Literatur und Weltliteratur [Berlin, 
1957]). Future studies of the novel and the drama will, I suspect, bear out the 
fact that Marxist literature in exile was as topical as it was before and after 
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exile, but that banishment sometimes left few traces in the works of non-Marxist 
writers, despite the dicta of Stefan Zweig, Klaus Mann, and others. Some even 
turned their backs on political subjects; Leonhard Frank, for example, most of 
whose pre-exile novels were political, turned to private themes in 1933. 

The section on the concern of the poets deals with lyric poetry. Differences 
in the reaction to exile were great. Motifs in the poems of the political activists, 
Brecht, Becher, Weinert, were drawn largely from events of the time. Many 
poets, to be sure, gave expression to their outraged humanity, but there were 
others, like Else Lasker-Schiler, whose creative life was relatively unaffected 
by exile. Some, like Wolfskehl and Mannheimer, gained solace and inspiration 
by finding their way to the Jewish religion and tradition of their ancestors. 

The author’s closing paragraph is as unpretentious as his foreword; he again 
emphasizes that his study is fragmentary, and he suggests no judgments of “value 
or of artistic ranking.” In spite of the limitations expressed he has contributed 
much to our understanding of a significant chapter in recent intellectual and 
literary history. 

Haron von Hore 
University of Southern California 


Das Wagnis der Sprache: Interpretationen deutscher Prosa von Nietzsche bis 
Benn. By Fritz Martini. Stuttgart: Ernst Klett Verlag, zweite Auflage, 
1956. Pp. 529. DM 27.80. 


Since its first publication in 1954, Professor Martini’s book has become a 
“classic” in the discipline of close reading and stylistic interpretation of modern 
prose texts. Two years after its first edition a second printing became necessary, 
a heartening indication of the intense interest which meticulously exact and in- 
tellectually exacting style analyses elicit among the German reading public, and 
in this particular case a fully deserved reward for excellence. 

The book offers twelve essays on German prose writers from Nietzsche to 
Gottfried Benn, with Hauptmann, Arno Holz, Rilke, Thomas Mann, Hofmanns- 
thal, Heym, Kafka, Doblin, Carossa, and Broch as stations on the road traveled 
along. The word “road-stations” seems legitimate; for the twelve studies, self- 
contained as they are, emerge, and brilliantly at that, as links in one great chain, 
as demonstrations of a unified theme, which in the last essay is clearly formu- 
lated: “Mit Nietzsche beginnt das Wort, beginnt die Form als kiinstlerischer 
Ausdruck sich selbst zum Thema und Problem zu werden” (p. 469). 

We may have our reservations as to whether Nietzsche is really such a radical 
and clear-cut beginning as Martini here makes him out to be; yet there is no 
question that since Nietzsche the bearing-capacity of language and form has 
become a conscious, oftentimes a highly self-conscious, ingredient of literary 
production; and there is even less doubt that in the essays assembled Martini 
demonstrates lucidly how this consciousness is operative in the creation of new 
stylistic devices, new formal experiments, new rhythms, new levels of expres- 
sion and expressiveness. Again and again, Martini illuminates the enormous 
expanse which the word is called upon to fill, the burden of truth (and not 
simply of description) which it is destined to carry, the heavy, sometimes over- 
taxing task to render the full impact of an atomized and senseless world from 
which all natural and transcendental harmony and order is gone, and, if possible, 
to establish, through the pure act of speech and formal design, a new cosmos and 
ordo, a task which, in the case of Rilke and Kafka, for instance, makes the 
modern poet truly a fabro miglio of Dantesque proportions. 
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* These problems, which are indeed the burning problems of contemporary 
poetics, are in Martini’s book not presented in a sweeping and grandiose way. 
Actually, they are more or less by-products of his concrete and minute analyses 
of given texts. He chooses a salient passage from an author’s work, usually not 
more than three pages; and then follows, on forty to fifty pages, an exegesis, 
which yields the specific performance of this particular language: its reach and 
suggestiveness, its interplay of tenor, dialectics, and irony, its rhythmical move- 
ments and counter-movements, its levels of depth opened up not by denotational 
but by connotational elements. 

Within the framework of a short review it is quite impossible to give even the 
sketchiest notion of the results of Professor Martini’s interpretations. Yet it 
is a delight to see how often Martini hits dead center, dead center of a specific 
literary figure or, even more often, of an entire literary movement (expression- 
ism, for instance), by elucidating the drama of language, of verbal thrusts and 
counter-thrusts, of focal changes and shifts, which a particular passage offers. 
To give only one or two examples: Arno Holz’s attempt to render “reality” by 
an almost obsessed material and psychological microscopism, by pointillistic 
atomization, an extreme narrowing of the spatial and temporal frames, and, 
finally, the exclusion of the narrator and his medium, language itself; or Doblin’s 
rendering of a disoriented and dissected universe by a permanent shifting of 
focus, a jumpiness and explosiveness which disrupts all sense of continuity, and 
a montage-technique which evokes the utter impersonality of a metropolitan 
mass-civilization. 

Needless to say, not all of Martini’s interpretations are equally successful. As 
compared to the excellence of most, those of Thomas Mann, Hofmannsthal, and 
Carossa seem somewhat pale and unexciting. This is in a way natural. Martini’s 
all-informing primary concern is well expressed by the title of his book, “The 
Daring Experiment of Language”; quite understandably then, the most daring 
experimenters (Holz, Rilke, Doblin, Broch, Benn) show up to better advantage 
than do those in whose works the battle for the new poetic idiom is waged 
behind a seemingly conservative front. In these cases Martini’s general tendency 
toward a certain repetitiveness and redundancy becomes annoyingly conspicuous. 

These are, however, quite negligible blemishes in a book so thoroughly good 
and exciting, doubly exciting perhaps for a reader familiar with Anglo-Amer- 
ican literary criticism of the last twenty-five years. Here is, in German, a full- 
grown fruit of a methodological approach to literature which under the n&me of 
New Criticism has swept, and sometimes inundated, our country. If one feels 
inclined to draw parallels and conclusions, he must admit that the German brand 
comes off very well indeed. Martini, working with prose texts, has chosen for 
himself the more difficult task to start with; and he is entirely free of the 
arbitrary eccentricity, the personal prejudices and idiosyncrasies which corrode 
so much of our New Criticism. Besides, and this is the decisive difference and 
Martini’s crowning superiority, his interpretations are not located in a cultural 
and intellectual vacuum, as are so many “new critical’’ endeavors. Before start- 
ing his close reading of a given text, he builds a solid foundation, viewing and 
demonstrating the totality of the intellectual and aesthetic challenges, impulses, 
and aspirations of the author under discussion. That helps him to stay properly 
focused and prevents the willful self-projections of our New Critics, who, more 
often than not, have “an axe to grind.” For this reason, Martini’s book should 
be read and carefully studied not only by those interested in the subject matter, 
but by everybody concerned with the art of criticism in general. 


Ohio State University Oskar SEIDLIN 
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Bertolt Brecht: Versuch tiber das Werk. By Vo_ker Kiotz. Darmstadt: Her- 
mann Gentner Verlag, 1957. Pp. 140. DM 7.50. 


This modest but exceedingly incisive work is the latest contribution to Brecht 
literature, which, since the dramatist’s death in 1956, shows signs of impending 
rapid expansion. Klotz begins with an examination of the final scene of Der 
gute Mensch von Sesuan, in which one of the actors asks the audience for a 
solution to Shen Te’s dilemma: a different man, or a different world; different 
gods, or none at all? Klotz agrees that the first of each of these pairs of possible 
solutions is out of the question, and that Brecht’s didactic intention admits only 
of the possibilities of temporality and a collectivized society. But the author 
insists that since man is not only a political being, i.e., economically determined, 
the actor’s rhetorical questions and the obvious answers thereto by the audience 
yield only a partial solution to the problem, and that genuine perplexity is the 
play’s real end. Brecht’s rejoinder, were one available, would resemble that given 
Feuerbach’s arguments by Engels: speculations dealing exclusively with abstract 
man are idle; only in practical situations, such as Shen Te’s, can man’s unfor- 
tunate position in capitalistic society be examined. 

In relating Brecht to expressionism, the author points out those features in 
Brecht’s early dramas which separate him from that movement: concreteness, an 
already apparent disillusioning process, sharp characterization, and a rejection 
of any specific idea or ideology as a panacea for the world’s ills. Brecht’s 
spiritual proximity to Wedekind, Villon, and Rimbaud are well known, as are 
his plagiarisms, especially from the writings of the latter. Such plagiarisms are 
of secondary interest to Klotz. Of far more import is Brecht’s rejection of the 
Rimbaudian attitude through the character Garga in Im Dickicht der Stadte. 

Brecht’s relationship to nature during this period revealed a nearness to it 
without any loss of identity. Consequent changes in this attitude can be seen as 
symptomatic of changes in his general philosophical outlook. During the period 
of conversion to Marxism, nature exists solely for exploitation for man’s benefit, 
and the works written in exile show nature as a luxury in an age of gross in- 
humanity. 

An examination of Brecht’s poetry reveals his essential pragmatism in his 
choice of form, which is restricted almost entirely to ballad, legend, chronicle, 
song, and epistle. From these, Klotz extracts three main types: (1) the additive 
series, in which each stanza is a closed unity; (2) free verse with strict conse- 
quence of thought; (3) a brief form in simple, unassuming language, in the 
manner of the Chinese ideogram. Brecht’s insistence on precise statement is 
manifested in the dearth of metaphors in his poems, while similes, where used, 
are carefully chosen so as to avoid ambiguity. Klotz emphasizes Brecht’s 
uncanny ability to lend common, essentially prosaic words, such as sehr, wun- 
derbar, and ungeheuer, new poetic content by placing them in radically new 
surroundings. Favorite syntactical devices which awaken and provoke the 
reader are the adversative asyndeton and the asyndetic relative construction. 
Other striking devices are the parallelism and the paronomasia, both of which 
are common in the Lutheran Bible, a source Brecht admitted was of great aid 
to him. 


Like Luther, Brecht listened to the people. He was able to devise new 
rhythmical patterns based on choral chants used in workers’ demonstrations and 
in advertising slogans. The Bible was even a source of parody for Brecht, as 
were the pathos and elevated language of Schiller, Goethe, and Holderlin. The 
result was not always a direct parody of the classicists themselves, but of the 
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modern bourgeois who paid only lip service to their ideals, using them as cam- 
ouflage for his own unscrupulousness. 

Parallels are drawn between Brecht and other modern artists. An antagonism 
to the opiate effect of art in the Wagnerian style is common to him and to such 
composers as Stravinsky, Milhaud, and Honegger. Brecht’s attempt to incor- 
porate wider dimensions of time and space into a dramatic event parallels that of 
Ezra Pound to establish a mythical omnipresence of all ages, despite the fact 
that motivation—on the one hand dialectical, on the other mystical—is radically 
different for each artist. Nor should the use of epic means within the drama be 
regarded as Brecht’s personal property. Klotz points to the same tendencies in 
some of the works of Wilder, Diirrenmatt, and Anouilh. 

It is Klotz’s view that the poet Brecht and the Marxist Brecht are one indi- 
visible man, and that Brecht limited his range of vision by accepting Communism 
with its doctrinaire restriction of the evils of the world to a social basis. Never- 
theless, the author ends his work admittedly unable to point his finger at the 
dramatist’s real attitude toward the world. He was the Janus of modern German 
literature, capable even of self-irony. Was he the faithful reformer, conscious 
and regretful of the fact that the means to the good end were driving him to 
misanthropy, or the staunch defender of the individual man’s personality, or the 
skeptic who was convinced he would be followed by Nichts Nennenwertes? 

Otto M. SorENSEN 
University of British Columbia 


De Sanctis on Dante. Essays edited and translated by JosepuH Rossi and ALFrep 
Garin. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 164. 
$4.00. 


The editors and translators of this book—Messrs. Rossi and Galpin—are to 
be commended for having brought to our attention these selected writings on 
Dante by the great nineteenth-century Italian critic, Francesco De Sanctis. 
Readers of René Wellek’s History of Criticism will have particular cause for 
gratitude. 

The essays are prefaced by an introduction of some twenty pages. In the first 
seven, we are given a biographical sketch of the writer. The main events of his 
life appear to be his meeting with Basilio Puotio at Naples; the revolution of 
1848, which led to imprisonment and exile; Francesco’s stay at Turin, which 
coincides with the development of his interest in Dante; his appointment to a 
chair of Italian literature at Zurich, where he met Burckhardt and Richard 
Wagner; and, finally, his return to Naples in 1860, where he reorganized the 
educational system in both school and university. It is interesting to note that, 
like so many other Italian writers, Francesco De Sanctis first studied to enter 
the legal profession; but, deciding perhaps, in the words of Petrarch, “quo 
inhoneste uti nollem et honeste vix possem,” he discovered his true vocation: 
the understanding of literature and the process of artistic creation. For De 
Sanctis always insisted that the critic’s true mission was to retrace the steps 
whereby the artist creates, revealing at each stage the qualities or imperfections 
of the artist’s achievement. 


The rest of the introduction is an apologia for De Sanctis’ method of criticism. 
Stress is laid on the three main influences at work in his formation as a critic: 
Puoti’s “purism,” the French historical method, and the German philosophical 
influence of Hegel. Credit, however, is given to the Italian critic for the way 
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in which he overcame the limitations of each system. The essay on Pier delle 
Vigne is singled out as an example of the manner in which De Sanctis satirizes 
the French and German methods of approach, before going on to demonstrate 
the strength and validity of his own. The critic’s noteworthy interest in modern 
European literature receives attention, as does his influence on Benedette Croce 
and a whole host of younger critics. 

Even from this brief account, it will be seen that this introduction performs 
a useful service to the reader unacquainted with the background necessary to 
these critical essays on Dante. However, we now wish to discuss both the 
editors’ method and their judgment. 

In the discussion of De Sanctis’ theories of criticism and their application, we 
should have liked to see a greater stringency of argument. After having dis- 
cussed De Sanctis’ criticism in general, the editors would have been well advised 
to show in greater detail how this came to be applied in practice. Could they 
not have made clear to the reader what was original, in their opinion, and what 
was mistaken in De Sanctis’ interpretation of Dante? For example, the dislike 
of allegory, based on the confused tenet that allegory is a mixture of poetry 
and science, is mentioned on p. xix of the introduction, without further judgment 
being passed on it. But was it not the duty of the editors to point out the 
limitation imposed by this prejudice upon our critic in his understanding of the 
Divine Comedy? If, on the other hand, the editors do not consider this to be a 
prejudice, they should nevertheless have mentioned the problem, with specific 
reference to Dante’s poem. 

Again, the influence of Hegel is repeatedly stressed; however, this is defined 
only insofar as it is accorded the description “philosophical,” and we are told 
that De Sanctis never accepted the Hegelian tenet of the eventual transition 
and dissolution of art into philosophy Perhaps the editors have listened well 
and often to the legend that makes Hegel say: “One man has understood me 
and even he has not.” However, we may add that the closest link between the 
German and the Italian critic is Hegel’s insistence on the concept that the per- 
fection of a work of art depends upon the degree of intimacy with which the idea 
and the form appear fused into each other. It is also interesting to note that 
Hegel’s influence was stronger during the early half of De Sanctis’ career, and 
that it began to wane after the critic’s arrival in Zurich, when the romanticism 
of his youth gradually gave way to more realistic tendencies; also, that the 
best studies belong to this second period—e.g., the Nuovi saggi critici, published 
in 1872. 

A cardinal point in De Sanctis’ interpretation and evaluation of the three 
“cantiche” of the Divine Comedy is discussed on p. xviii. This is the statement, 
quoted by the editors from the Letteratura italiana nel secolo XIX, that “The 
basis of art as well as of life, is not what is perfect, but what is imperfect.” 
Silence is a virtue; but not always an editorial virtue. We cannot remain satis- 
fied with the bare statement of Messrs. Rossi and Galpin: “Thus Francesca da 
Rimini is more poetical than Beatrice, and Hell more poetical than Paradise.” 
This is a prejudice that De Sanctis shared with the romantics of the nineteenth 
century, who had their heads full of Byronic satanism and Promethean rebel- 
lion. Surely we are entitled to question such a priori reasoning, which has 
had such fatal consequences, namely, the exaggerated preference and attention 
accorded to the Inferno, reflected in the dyspeptic look of so many busts of 
Dante. This, of course, leads to a regrettable preference for Shakespeare (cf. 
p. xxv; we can but answer that we know as much about Francesca from Dante’s 
brief sketch as we do about Ophelia or Desdemona)—regrettable, because no 
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such evaluation can legitimately be made—and the likewise “regrettable anti- 
mony between the poet and the thinker” in Dante. More should have been made 
of the answer to this accusation, which is to be found in “more recent and 
subtler analyses of the Divine Comedy,” although it might not occur to everyone 
to look for the “brilliant superamento” of this concept in Croce’s La Poesia di 
Dante. 

As our editors point out, one of the most important achievements of De Sanctis 
was his insistence on the essential autonomy of art and the critic’s need to rid 
himself of ideas and prejudices that are harmful to the understanding of a work 
of art. However, after quoting our critic on p. xxii of their introduction (“Man 
also expresses all of himself in his song. It is not enough for him to be an 
artist; he must be a man”), the editors draw the following conclusion: “Thus 
morality, excluded from the esthetic judgment, returns with full authority in the 
total estimate of a poem, writer, period, even of an entire national literature.” 
Here, Messrs. Rossi and Galpin—mirabile visu—would seem to make a distinc- 
tion between the aesthetic judgment and the total estimate of a work: a distinc- 
tion as specious as that made by De Sanctis himself between the “poet” and the 
“artist.” But, at this point, our interest is not allowed to flag; in the same para- 
graph, we read the corollary: “So, in the History of Italian Literature, the 
greatest single work in Italian literary criticism, the moral judgment is always 
present, implicit or expressed, but never intrudes on the esthetic judgment passed 
on an author or on the tendencies of a period.” Whereupon, we turn to the 
Virgilian quotation to be found on p. 98 of the present volume: “Eloquar, an 
sileam ?” 

What, then, is the History of Italian Literature? Is it not based on the three 
major divisions: Middle Ages; Renaissance; Modern Times? And can we say 
that De Sanctis’ aesthetic judgment of the Middle Ages—or of any of these 
divisions—is unbiased? Is not the whole work founded on the precept (rather, 
the myth), which we find again in Burckhardt, that in Italy an excess of liter- 
ature produced, or was the inevitable counterpart of, political decadence? And 
what about the regrettable antimony between the splendor of the Italian intellect 
and the misfortunes of Italy—the antimony that was best reflected for De 
Sanctis in the figure of Ariosto, who, in 1494, when Charles VIII was leading 
the barbarian hordes into Italy, murmured, as the world fell’ about his poetic 
person, “me nulla tangat cura”? Or, again, why does Machiavelli’s passion and 
patriotism make him so much more acceptable than Guicciardini to De Sanctis? 
Is it that, first and foremost, the critic saw in the former “the conscience of his 
age,” the most intense and profound negation of the Middle Ages, and yet 
opposed to the artistic crescendo that produced Petrarch, Boccaccio, Pulci, 
Lorenzo, and then culminated in Ariosto, who “has nothing to affirm and nothing 
to deny”? Let Messrs. Rossi and Galpin read over again the chapter on Machia- 
velli’s Discourses and The Prince, and let them re-examine their statement that, 
in the History of Italian Literature, the moral judgment never intrudes on the 
aesthetic evaluation of an author or period! 


However, a man is great, not only in spite of, but also because of, his faults. 
And we can but echo the editors’ statement that these essays on Dante reflect 
all that is best in the criticism of Francesco De Sanctis. Let us for the moment 
forget the critical assessment of his theories and practice—and the obvious and 
the latent dangers to be found therein—and, without further ado, turn to any 
one of the essays on Dante. “Muore Giove, e l’inno del poeta resta” (cf. p. xxv, 
introduction). The magic of the pen and intellect of De Sanctis is at work in 
all of them. No one can read them and fail to add something to his appreciation 
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of the outstanding episodes of Dante’s Inferno. We are therefore grateful to 
the translators, who have made it possible for us to read these essays in English; 
to the editors, too, who have helped to prepare our understanding of them, even 
if they have produced occasional disagreement. The one is rarely possible 
without the other. 

J. A. Scorr 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth-Century France. By Suexsy T. 
McCoy. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. 274. $6.50. 


Shelby McCloy, who has previously published two important historical studies 
concerning this period, Government Assistance in Eighteenth-Century France 
and French Inventions of the Eighteenth Century, has now completed an exam- 
ination of the notable achievements of French humanitarian reformers during 
the eighteenth century. Many articles and monographs have been devoted to 
various phases of this movement, and it is to the author’s credit that, by utilizing 
speeches, memoirs, and contemporary periodicals, as well as many secondary 
sources, he has been able to achieve a synthesis of real interest. 

Most reformers are regarded with a certain suspicion by their contemporaries, 
and those of France in the eighteenth century were no exception. It is only just, 
then, that this work should bring to light the importance of the reforms proposed 
by such philanthropists as the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, Chamousset, and the Duc 
de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt, men who seem to have been little appreciated in 
their own day. McCloy considers the reforms advocated and, in some cases, 
achieved in the following areas: religious and civil rights of minority groups 
(i.e., Protestants and Jews), the slave trade, the condition of prisons and 
the state of criminal law, public health and child welfare, and pacifism and 
peace schemes. His survey brings out the fact that the most important advocates 
of reform were writing from about 1750 to the end of the century; although 
this corresponds to the period of the philosophes, McCloy points out that they 
were by no means the only group interested in humanitarian reforms, that their 
interest was shared by many members of the nobility, of the nobility of the robe, 
and of the middle class. 

The “first generation” of humanitarian writers—Montesquieu, Voltaire, Di- 
derot, and Rousseau—appears to have posed the basic questions, which were then 
taken up by such later authors and administrators as Louis-Sébastien Mercier, 
the Abbé Raynal, Condorcet, Brissot, Malesherbes, Necker, and Turgot. The 
1790's saw the adoption into law of many humanitarian reforms, and these 
benefits have continued through the nineteenth century and on to our own 
times. Nor were they limited to France alone, and McCloy justly concludes 
that “one can hardly exaggerate the debt that the world of today owes to the 
men of eighteenth-century France treated in this study.” 

The text is relatively free of printer’s errors (p. 2 indicates incorrectly the 
source of an article and misspells the name of the Abbé Baudeau, and occasional 
misprints are to be found in the footnotes). McCloy has provided some biblio- 
graphical comments which mention a few of his principal sources, but he has not 
seen fit to provide a complete bibliography. This seems regrettable, especially 
since the index itself is far from complete. The author seems not to have utilized 
the study by Maestro, Voltaire and Beccaria as Reformers of Criminal Law 
(Columbia University Press, 1942) in his chapters on criminal law reforms, 
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and one is rather surprised to find no reference to the effort made by the 
philosophes and by others to abolish the corvée, which reform was achieved by 
the Constituent Assembly in 1789. This, however, in no way detracts from the 
sound scholarship of the work, which is of real interest both to historians and 
to students of literature. 

WarrEN J. WOLFE 
University of Idaho 


Chrétien de Troyes: L’Homme et l’euvre. By JEAN Frappier. Paris: Hatier- 
Boivin, Connaissance des Lettres, 50, 1957. Pp. 255. 540 frs. 


This study of Chrétien de Troyes and his work by Jean Frappier is an ad- 
mirable illustration of the fact that scholarly writing can also be interesting and 
even entertaining. It appears in the series Connaissance des Lettres, ambitiously 
designed for students, specialists, and the general public. Jean Frappier has 
chapters on literary background, the minor poems, and a chapter for each of the 
romances: Erec et Enide, Cligés, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval. A final chapter 
considers Chrétien's originality and influence. There is a rather full bibliography 
(pp. 243-54). 

A most striking general feature of Jean Frappier’s study is its tranquillity. 
This quality stands in stark contrast with the passion (not in itself a bad thing) 
of much modern romance scholarship, especially that dealing with the grail, 
where too often “red sullen faces sneer and snarl / From doors of mudcracked 
houses” in defense of some closed system of interpretation. Frappier acknowl- 
edges the validity of the Celtic hypothesis for Chrétien’s sources; then he goes 
on, properly, to discuss the poetry as something distinct from myth. 

Very interesting is his discussion of the Perceval. He sees three major the- 
matic developments in the poem: (1) the psychological, using the motif of the 
Fool; (2) the moral, the internal crisis of Perceval as Hero, involving what 
Frappier calls “sa liberté intérieure”; and (3) the religious, the progression 
from sin to repentance. In the course of tracing these themes, Frappier includes 
a valuable and dispassionate critique of other approaches to the Perceval. Some 
of his generalizations should be carved in stone: “Le recours aux personnifica- 
tions et a l’allégorisme n’est pas dans la maniére habituelle de Chrétien” (p. 
195). Concerning confusion in modern criticism: “Mais il est arrivé aussi que 
l'esprit de systéme et l’attachement exclusif 4 une théorie ont faussé ou com- 
pliqué le débat” (p. 203). 

To be sure, I do not entirely agree with his interpretation of the Perceval in 
its details. For example, he hesitates to accept the bleeding lance as either en- 
tirely Christian or entirely pagan, and concludes, somewhat ambiguously: “La 
lance qui saigne est apparemment une lance composite, a la fois paienne et chré- 
tienne” (p. 193). But surely, as Kellermann has shown, the lance is a pejorative 
symbol of the secular, chivalric ideal, in sharp contrast to the religious symbol- 
ism of the grail. Further, the author has trouble with the father of the Fisher 
King: “En tout cas l’ascéte invisible confiné dans sa chambre depuis des années 
servait & agencer l’énigme du cortége” (p. 205), though in this uncertainty 
Frappier is not alone among modern critics. (For another recent and, I think, 
unsuccessful attempt to understand the Grail King, cf. Erich Kohler, Ideal und 
Wirklichkeit in der héfischen Epik, Beihefte ZRPh, 97 [Tibingen: Niemeyer, 
1956], pp. 214 ff., esp. p. 225. I hope to make clear elsewhere, in an interpreta- 
tion of the Perceval, the meaning and function of the Grail King.) One could 
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perhaps go on and criticize Frappier’s distinction between “moral” and “relig- 
ious” themes, or quarrel with his rather free and modernistic handling of 
medieval literary terminology, e.g., sen, matiére, and conjoiniure (pp. 62, 91, 
96-97, 125, 226) ; but allowance must be made (and, I think, should be freely 
granted) for the fact that his book is not addressed solely to scholars. 

To conclude let us refer to what seems to me Frappier’s most valuable ob- 
servation in his discussion of the Perceval. In analyzing Chrétien’s christianiza- 
tion of pagan elements in the poem, he explicates the hermit’s description of the 
king who is served with the grail (Perceval, 6420 ff.) : 


Mais ne quidiez pas que il ait 
Lus ne lamproie ne salmon ; 
D’une sole oiste le sert on, 
Que I’en cel graal li porte. ... 


Here is Jean Frappier’s comment: 


L’ opposition des poissons et de I’hostie serait celle du graal paien et du graal 
christianisé : “Ne croyez pas, déclare l'ermite, a un graal aux poissons multiples ; 
le vrai graal est celui de I’hostie unique.” Ici se découvre le sen nouveau dont le 
conte s'est enrichi. Une mutation s’accomplit avec un effet de surprise double: 
contraste entre ce qu’on pouvait croire et ce qu’on apprend, contraste entre 
l’ampleur du contenant et la petitesse matérielle de la nourriture miraculeuse. 
L’opposition signifie aussi gradation: le graal “tant sainte chose” est un graal 
transcendant. Le Saint Graal commence a remplacer le graal. (p. 204 f.) 


This is an admirable statement in brief of the relationship of pagan source to 
Christian poem, and reminds us that Chrétien’s Perceval is a memorable example 
of that creative process which medieval commentators described as “clothing the 
naked falsehood.” 

Davip C. Fow.er 
University of Washington 
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